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CHAPTER XVII. 
Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
For now sits expectation in the air. 

THE season had begun—the London season, 
which, with its peculiar characteristics, may well 
challenge comparison with the very gayest of the 
Continental capitals, and for the beauty of its 
débutantes and wealth of its heiresses will bear the 
palm over all its distant or neighbouring rivals. 

This was the first drawing-room which had 
gathered its fair and noble denizens within the 
circle of royalty, and introduced in due form the 
débutantes of the year as authorised members of 
the world of fashion. 

___“ Have you seen the ‘ new girl’ yet ?” asked Lord 
‘Clifford oF a languid young sprig of nobility, the 
heir of a ducal house. 

“New! Whomdoyoureferto? That Polish singer? 
I think she’s rather amusing,’ drawled the young 
Earl of Dasent, staring at the fast-arriving car- 
riages at St. James’s with lack-lustre eyes that yet 
took in the real characteristics of all they rested on. 

“Tdiot!’? muttered Lord Clifford between his 
teeth ; then, speaking more audibly, he said, sharply : 
* My dear fellow, her career is becoming a thing of 
the past. I am talking of the lady heiress who has 
just flashed on the hemisphere like a comet, the only 
daughter of Baroness de Vere, but who bears her 
father’s less euphonious title of Lestrange.” 

“‘Humph! No; didn’t even know she was ex- 
tant,” replied the young man, with the faintest pos- 
sible interest flashing in his cold eyes. ‘I suppose 
the name quenched all interest in the owner. Is she 
ars worth a look, Clifford ?” 

** Insensible glacier that you are, I tell you she is 
* perfect divinity, beautiful enough to dispense with 
zolden rays to set off her charms, and rich enough 
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to laugh at beanty in a rival. Now, are you not 
warmed out of your North Pole apathy ?”’ 

Lord Dasent smiled cynically. 

“My dear Clifford, I am ei of lovely faces 
smiling till their jaws ache at the Duke of Bromley’s 
heir, and of eyes that flash away likeasteam engine 
to fire his heart. When I fall in love it will be with 
& nursemaid, who does not know I am not a baker’s 
man. Butis this star—made to pattern—shining 
to-day, by way of a début ?” 

“Of course. She is to be presented, and I’d 
wager my best hunter there won’t be a débutante 
there whocan touch her. I hada glimpse of her ina 
back box at the opera, and thought I never saw such 
an angel.” 

‘In white satin and blonde,” put in the incorri- 
gible marquis. ‘ Well, I can wait calmly the rising 
of this luminary.” 

“Your patience will not be tired. Yes, that’s the 
livery, the next carriage but one. Now for your 
conversion, you heretic!” 

The enthusiastic nobleman bent forward as far 
as good breeding would permit towards the coming 
Tis wan s perfect inted equipage that 

was a perfectly appoin equipage that soon 
took its place in the slow line of carriages. Horses, 
servants, carriage were irreproachable in taste and 
splendour, and the inmates were even more dazzling 
than their surroundings. 

Mildred was brilliantly overpowering in her pre- 
sentation dress of white, with a splendid parure 
of rubies to relieve its trying monotony for a bru- 
nette. Seldom, as Lord Clifford justly said, did so 
perfect a vision of almost queenly beauty burst on 
the world. Features, form, and bearing might well 
defy criticism, even if the expression might seem 
to want the soft, feminine attraction that is more 
winning than physical beauty. 

Lady de Vere might well challenge the meed of 
admiration to be divided with her daughter, as she 
sat in her gorgeous velvet and diamonds, her rich 
hair gathered as massively as in early youth round 
her head, and her face * made up”’ so perfectly 
that scarcely a mark of time's ruthless fingers 
could be discerned, and-Sh exc, who sat op- 








posite, was handsome ana remarkable-looking 
enough to demand a second glance from a calm ob- 
server. 

It was surely a proud day for them as all eyes 
turned upon the lovely Mildred, and even royalty 
vouchsafed an approving smile on the fairest candi- 
date foritsfavour. Yet the skeleton waved its bony 
fingers even in that brilliant scene, and a canker 
was in the hearts of all the envied tenants of that 
showy equipage as they drove in their turn to the 
palace gate. 

Darcy Clinton stood ready to hand the ladies 
from the carriage with his usual steel-like smile. 

“Ha! my lovely Mildred,” he whispered, ‘I am 
half repenting my vanity in permitting my pretty 
bird to appear without its golden chain in this allur- 
ing throng; but you are too wise to forget that it 
exists, even thongh invisible to the vulgar eye. And, 
if not, your more experienced mother will be at 
hand to remind you, will you not, Isabel? Why, 
you look quite juvenile; your daughter’s triumphs 
will renew your own youth. Like the phoenix, you 
will rise from the ashes of your former ruined hopes 
and loveliness.” 

Having thus triumphantly poisoned the brimming 
cup that fortune held to the lips of his companions, 
he drew back to enjoy the sight and sound of his 
future bride’s ovation. 

*‘ Lucky dog that you are to know her,” said Lord 
Clifford, who had witnessed the little scene. “I ex- 
pect half London will be at her fect in a fortnight, 
while you enjoy the privilege of an ami de maison, I 
suppose—eh, Clinton ?”’ 

* Perhaps,” replied Darcy, carelessly, “ de maison, 
or of her own; but I.am too wary a bird to sounda 
premature note of triumph. She is certainly worth 
winning, I confess, Clifford,” 

‘* Worth seven years’ serving for, & la mode of the 
respectable patriarch,” answered the nobleman, fer- 
vently. ‘‘ And she will make a greater furore, be- 
cause no one ever heard of. the prodigy before. Cer- 
tainly, I do remember something in my boyhood 
about her mother’s unexpectedly succeeding to the 
title ; I was just old enough to be interested in female 
peeresses, and noted the occurrence. But, I say, 
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look ! there isanother ‘ Richmond in the field.’ See! 
why, what a smile she throws at that lucky fellow 
Mordant. It’s a Jew’s ransom, ’pon honour.” 

Darcy gave a quick, sharp turn of his head that 
concealed the momentary spasm which, in spite of 
himself, convulsed his features as he saw Basil 
Mordant advance with imperturbable effrontery to 
the group, regardless of Lady de Vere’s icy cold- 
ness and Bernard Lestrange’s careless insolence of 
mien. 

“ How intenscly fortunate !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Only 
returned two days since; but I determined to go 
through this martyrdom from a secret conviction 
that you would be here. I hope it is not treason to 
royalty to pay even deeper homage to the queen of 
beauty,” he added, in a low tone, to the blushing 
Mildred, who fancied she could distinguish a whis- 
pered “and love” at the conclusion of the sen- 
tence. 

“T hope your cousinis better, Mr. Mordant,” said 
Lady de Vere, coldly. ‘I [presume so, as you are 
here, and not in mourn 

*T am not so sure that Longht not to wear mourn- 
ing rather for his life tham his death,” answered the 
young man, gaily, “Wes, Lady de Vere, Godfrey 
is convalescent, and would, no doubt, be duly grate- 
ful for your interestim him. Not that I think he 
will ever absolutely megover,” he added, more 
gravely. ‘ He has had his constitution severely 
shaken, and de still.quite an invalid.” 

“T believe ‘he is lucky fellow—a bachelor,’ 
said Mr. Lestrange, quickly drawing his ee, one 
arm in his. “ Perhaps t accounts for his re- 

covery.” 

as Yes ; but the was nursed by a most remarkable 

woman,” replied Basil, ignoring the tacit hint for 
his withdrawal, “akind of religieuse, I suppose, 
but not professed, and with most perfect features 
and colourless face—like a living statue. She might 
have risen from the grave, to judge from her blood- 
less countenance.” 
“ Mildred—quidk'! ‘theveisamopening;” said her 
father, with a sharp preseuze ef the girl's.arm that 
almost made her utter a .eny of pain, then he burried 
her forward, while Basil gave his arm to Lady de 
Vere, who was forced to accept him as a pianeer 
through the erushing ‘throng. 

In a few moments ‘they were at the doerof the 
presence-chamber ; the ward of command was given, 
“Let down your trains—take off your gloves,” and 
in the excitement of ‘the engrossing scone even the | 
agitating meeting with her lover was fergatten by | 
the heiress débutante. 

“She is a splendid ereatune,” muttered Basil tbo | 
himself as he dressed for the opera ‘that alight; | 
“‘and her hundred thousand or so is a vast, 
more magnificent still. But, by Jove, I don’t think 
even in her jewels and satin she is half so lovely as 
that little nun-like Eunice in her simple gray dress 
and exquisite feminine sweetness! And what eyes 
the little creature had; they could flash as proudly 
as Mildred’s own, but there was such dream-like 
softness in their depths. Where on earth did she get 
to I wonder. I don’t believe the tale that was told 
about her returning to some distanthome. But then 
time is pressing if I mean to secure Mildred—she 
will soon be snapped up if I don’t look out, and with 
father and mother against me it’s a difficult game to 
play; butthen it’s more excitement, and as Godfrey 
does not go offin a hurry, why, there’s no alterna- 
tive. Hang it all! if I had had the chance I might 
have taken matters in my.own hand, but then he 
was too well watched, and it’s an ugly thought even 
when an earldom is at stake.” 

Lady de Vere’s opera box was the centre of at- 
traction on that crowded night ; and many were the 
applications for introductions pressed on Basil and 
on Darcy Clinton from eligible candidates for the 
honour. Basil steadily refused, but Mr. Clinton 
graciously acceded in more than one case to the re- 
quest, and seemed rather to enjoy the homage paid 
to Mildred, while calmly asserting a kind of veiled 
right to be at her side at his pleasure. 

The girl secretly writhed under the fetter, and 
contrived in every girlish mode to mortify the self- 
love of her hated suitor. 

“T suppose all this is very wearying to you,”’ she 
gid, quietly, in an interval of the excitement. “ You 
must have heard the same airs so many years ago, 
sung by people I have read of as being perfectly 
ae Mr. Clinton? Pity I did not live 

nen.” 

Darcy did not seem to heed the taunt. His eyes 
were fixed with strange attention on a corner of the 
pit, where a half-concealed and girlish figure was 
moving slowly away, nearly shrouded in the ample 
folds of a gorgeous lady’s dress, and a frown rather 
of astonishment than anger contracted his brow. 

“Isabel!” he whispered, bending low to Lady de 
Vere, “look there! Is it not like ?” 

The lady turned her opera-glass carelessly in the 
direction pointed out; her whole frame seemed 
paralysed at the sight of that unconscious, girlish 
figure, and for a moment or two she sat fixed and 
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When she removed the glass her face was white 
as the cloak she wore, and her lips quivered pain- 
fully as she attempted a bravado smile. 

“Tf you mean like the late aady Delville, Mr. 
Clinton,”’ she said, haughtily, “I—yes, perhaps it 
is a——”’ 

The effort was beyond her strength, however; 
her voice faltered, and the next instant she said, 
faintly : 

“Tt is so hot; I am faint. Mildred, my love, we 
will not remain for the ballet. Call the carriage, 
please——”’ 

She did not conclude the sentence. The deadly 
sickness that had seized on her was mastering even 
her haughty spirit, and Darcy Clinton supported 
her with some difficulty from the box, while Mr. 
Lestrange gave his arm to Mildred, and requested 
Basil to get their carriage up at once. 

Basil her down the stairs, and in a few 
seconds the shouts for “ Lady de Vere’s carriage” 
sounded lond and far, and the young man was on 
the point of returning to claim his guerdon, when 
the glimpse of a slight fi following some in- 
visible person into the vehicle immediately before 
the door is steps. 

“Good Heavens! is it possible? I could swear 
it!” he exelaimed, ning forward with frantic 
haste to cateh.a view of the departing carriage and its 
inmates; butin vain. He only perceived that it was a 
plain, green brougham, with a dark-brown livery ; and 
ere he could decide whether to jump into a cab in 
= the vision of the De Vere liveries recalled 

TT hod wellanigh ruined sll,” he thought as h 

ought as he 
stood on the , after a secret pressure of Mil- 
dred’s hand and adroit receipt of a tiny billet as 
he placed her in the carriage. ‘But that girl has 
fairly bewitched me, and I could h:.ve sworn it was 
she who got into that seuspicious-looking vehicle. 
ate a mercy I did not forget Mildred and rush after 

er. ” 


“What, Mordant, gazing after the prints of your 
goddess’s earriage?”’ said Lord Dasent in his ears. 
“T don’t umnpaiet, for eames ap sent 
*pon my hon Wasa er girl, in a qui 
Diack drese aud tsitamathensd bys auibens dike 
dame, than even the “belle Mildred.’ Did 





happen fo war her out, Basil ? ce: ty 
corner, bu have a@gnick. 
don't semataher hak Sonor Seles ‘to 


levi. 

‘* T really —Ldon*tiknow; 

givls in the pit,” replied Basil, 

which way are you going, Dasent? I have an en- 

' ent to keep.with Clifford and some fellows at 
is club. Are you of the lot?” 

“I? No. I have an engagement elsewhere,’ 
stammered the young nobleman, unwilling to con- 
fess that the “engagement” consisted in ferreting 
out from link-boys and others the name of the owner 
of the mysterious green brougham which bore away 
the fair young enchantress who had thus won on 
his blasé heart. 

Basil nodded carelessly and turned on his heel ; 
but when fairly out of sight of his companion he 
hastened to the first friendly lamplight and tore 
cos the tiny missive he had just received from the 

elress. 

“ Basil,” it ran, “I am true to my promise, and, 
whatever you may hear, do not.doubt my faith. I 
am ready to risk all for you, and have those in my 
service who can and will accomplish my will. Only 
be in readiness, obey any indication of my plans, 
however sudden, and ere long TI shall be, in reality 
as in heart, your own Mildred,” 

Basil shrugged his shoulders.as he read the note. 

“Commend me to an heiress for ‘cheek,’” he 
said, sneeringly. ‘‘ However, a hundred thousand 
covers a good many little peccadilloes, and there .is 
one advantage in the fair Mildred’s plan—it gives 
me a fearful pull over herand her wealth when once 
she and it are indeed ‘ my own,’ to use her loving 
phraseology. Yes, my courage is quite screwed up 
to the point, and I can bear with fortitude the 
crushing weight of five thousand pounds per annum 
and a wife—the heaviest part of the bargain.”’ 

And Basil, with a light laugh, called a hansom 
and proceeded to his appointment. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 
Tell me, thou soul of her I love, 
Ah, tell me, whither art thou fled ? 
To what delizhtfui world above, 
Appointed for the happy dead ? 

MADAME MARIETTE was buried in deep thought 
as she reclined in the immense chair that was well 
nigh a couch in its proportions. Was she thinking 
of the fair girl whom she had yielded up to a 
stranger’s care and keeping? Or were her busy 
fancies employed on the yet more remote and more 
“ersonal reminiscences which become more vivid 
and engrossing as years recede from their actual 


fal in love with.» giel inno ae with that aby dite | 


, Same iabeiiy fixed on him with 
th amgnaing toa one who is rather meditating 
on the the present. 


such as only the calm and aged reéluse can indulge 
at pleasure, andlook back without feverish remorg_ 
or despairing sorrow at the images and memories 
thns conjured up? And the image of the absent 
Eunice was mingled with the stirring past, and rose 
before the dreaming woman with reproachful vivid- 


ness. 

“Did I do right,” she groaned, “ did I do right ° 
She was but a — to me. She pantec 
for what could never be hers, for love and sympath_ 
which I had not to give. Why was I to endure tire 
wearisome demands she made on me—me, on whom 
she had no claim—none ?”” ‘ 

There was an echo that seemed to repeat, in a 
questioning tone, “ None ?”’ and in that dim solitude 
a superstitious thrill might well pass over that aged 
frame at a sound which no living creature was there 
to make. 

The sudden roll of carriage wheels at the instant. 
came like the dreary approach of a funereal hearse 
on her ears, and she sprang from the chair in which 
she had appeared as spell-bound as the lady in 
“*Comus,’’ with a vague presentiment of some evil 
tidings that were in a measure connected with tho 

themes on which her late reverie turned. 

me Mariette was a woman endued with 
iron nerves, such as many @maseuline frame might 
have coveted to possess, her hand trembled. 
like as she laid.it onthe latch and looked out 
on mpgnoadhing vehicle. It was a travelling 
caléche, wn by four horses, but lacking the 
eleganceand fastidious equipment which had marked 
the equipage of the widow, and Madame tte’s 
canseless panic subsided as she marked the differ- 
ence with an eagle glance. ‘The cantiage was driven 
determinedly up to the doorof hercottage neverthe- 
less, and stopped imm opposite, as Lady 
Talbot’s had months before. 

“Does Madame Mariette live here?” asked the 
servant who had sprung from the seat behind the 


“J+ is no hostelry. I do met wish for the visits of 
tra: ,” answe re- 


vellers woman, with a 
coil that rather betokened fear than churlish inhos- 


“xense me, good dame, but I cannot take a de- 
nial,” said a tall, deli man, who ad- 
vansed with slow and feeble steps to the spot. “If 

to Madame Mariette, it is on the 

i that I ask an interview—nay, 

added, determinedly waving aside 
ing into the doorway. 







““Who are you?” she asked, in a low, hoarse 
voice. 

. My name signifies nothing; but if it will give 
you more confidence it is soon spoken,’’ he replied. 
“It is Mordant—Godfrey Mordant.” 

‘“Mordant! Then are you—yes, you must be— 
related to Lord Delville ?”” and the words seemed to 
come gaspingly from her lips. ‘ 

“Tam,” he said, with a slight accent of surprise. 

“What does he want? Has he sent you after 
these long years?’’ she asked, hurriedly, drawing 
back as she spoke from the doorway and permitting 
the visitor to enter. 

She closed the door firmly behind them, and stood 
regarding her guest with a wild, defiant glance in 
her dark eyes. 

‘*‘ T have not come from Lord Delville. It is years 
since I have seen the earl,’’ replied Godfrey, calmly 
seating himself. “Why should you expect a message 
from him? Do you know him, my good woman ?” 

“Perhaps. But, as-you say, it is years since, and 
I only fancied you were like him, even before you 
told ‘your name, and, as it happened, I had been 
dreaming of old days when you arrived. But what 
is your business with me?” she added, coldly. “I 
am too old and too lonely to wish for strangers’ 
visits.” 

~ errand will justify my intention, I fear,” he 
replied, pares. “It relates to the young lady 
whom, I believe, you call daughter.” 

“TJ call daughter! Ido not understand you,” she 
exclaimed, with a red spot rising on either cheek. 

“T use the expression simply because I find it so 
difficult to believe that a mother could thus part 
with and lose sight of so lovely a child,” he an- 
swered. “ Because Miss Lisle has left, or, I should 
perhaps say, been driven from the protection to 
which you trusted her, and is not, as it seems 
seeking that of her natural home. I tell you frankly, 
Madame Mariette, I cannot and I do not believe you 
are the mother of Eunice Lisle.” 

His eyes were intently fixed upon heras he spoke, 
and, in spite of her self-command, she changed 
colour a \ 

“ Did Lady Talbot authorise you to come to me 
with this insult ?”’ she asked, angrily. : 

“No; I came from two motives. One to inform 
you of your—of Miss Lisle’s flight,-and to obtain 
from you any possible clue as to her probable refuge 








motionless, 


occurrence? Or did the one unite with the other 
in a chain of tangled yet closely connected thought, 


which can guide me in my search.” 
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“ What right have you to interest yourself in the 
movements 7 the residence of Miss Lisle?’ she 
said, haughtily. f 

“The right of gratitude and of love—true and 
honourable love,” he replied, firmly. “I owe my 
life to her care, and I cherish for her the deepest 
affection which man can bear to woman.” 

She ed him intently. 

“Can it be so?” she said. Can it be possible 
that a Mordant—an heir of the Delvilles—can love 
that unknown, obsoure girl? Gracious Heavens ! 
thy ways are mysterious. 

‘Then turning to the wondering Godfrey, she said, 
calmly : 

“Your words have a ring of truth in them, 
but the idea is out of possibility. The heir of the 
Mordants can have no honourable love for a poor 
cottage girl, whose very name and parentage he calls 
in question.” 

“How do you know my heirship?” he asked, in 
surprise. “ But that matters not. I love Eunice as 
I can never love again, and, whatever were her birth, 
I will spare no human efforts to discover and win 
her for my wife; and I demand of you every infor- 
mation you can give me for that purpose.” 

“Suppose I acknowledge the truth of what you 
or ee T confess that she is not my See 
but the child of shame, the illegitimate daughter of 
one rich and noble enongh to purchase concealment 
of his guilt,”’ she answered, fixing her eyes on him 
intently, “ wonld ha not shrink back then, thank- 
ful that Buniceis far beyond yourimprudent love ?” 

Though it was not in human nature to 
ay, unmoved by such words, he said: 

“T love her, It does not alter her loveliness and 
__ that her mother may have sinned ere her 

irth.” 

“* Would you still marry the poor outcast ?” asked 
the woman. 

“ Gladly, willingly, proudly—could I win her 
heart and woo her back to the shelter of my home,” 
he returned, fervently, ‘So rare a jewel needs no 
setting of birth and wealth. Calumny was at work 
to belie her spotless name, even ere I had strength 
to vindicate her purity. ‘They said she had fled with 
my reckless cousin, and abandoned home and friends 
and name for him, but Ilaughed the falsehood to 
scorn, and I equally disregard the yet more cause- 
less phantoms you would raise. Madame Mariette, 
nothing but her own lips shall induce me to desist 
from my fixed purpose, or yield her dear hand to an- 
other’s keeping.” 

Tears, bright, unwonted tears, stood in the deep- 
sunk eyesof the woman, though they were.too far 
pce eir dried source to fall down the withered 
cheek. . 

“True and good,” she said, sadly; “true and 
good. Yes, if your words are heartfelt and sincere, 
you deserve the richest prize that man can draw in 
the lottery of life; and it may be—yes, it may be— 
that in the strange turns of Fortune’s wheel it may 
yet come to your share. But to return to this poor 
fugitive. Can you form no idea as to her reasons for 
such a rash step, or whither she is gone?” 

“No,” he replied; “save that I fear she was 
treated with cruel harshness, and loaded with taunts, 
which drove her to desperation from their injustice. 


remain 


My poor angel girl,” he added, sadly, “ Heaven 
help you, alone as you are in this hard, cold world. 
Madame, it maddens me to think of the hardships 
and dangers she has undeservingly dared. Have you 
no pity for one =m i have reared from infancy ?”’ 
he added, impatiently. 

“T have lived —— than you have,” she replied 


calmly, “and am less impetuous in my fears and 
anticipations. However, I will do ~#* utmost to 
trace her, though I canno’ jake you invo my confi- 
dence as to my means of doing so, nor promise to 
assist you in your wild scheme of making her your 
wife. Itis impossible, Mr. Mordant, simply impos- 
sible,” she added, hurriedly, ‘and I should break a 
solemn oath were I to sanction such a monstrous 
idea. Eunice Lisle can never—must never be the 
wife of one of your race.” 

“Why?” he asked, eagerly; “‘why? Who is 
she then? What connection can there be between 
her birth and the Mordants ?” 

“ Because your race are suspicious and proud,” 
she replied, “ and for other reasons that Iam sworn 
never to reveal till death frees me from my oath. 
Only remember what I say, Godfrey Mordant. Give 
up this wild fancy, and seek for a wife in your own 
sphere ; and, if you value her peace and yours, guard 
against the jealous, fatal rage that ruined two young 
lives, and broke an innocent heart. Now leave me, 
and trust to my means of discovering Eunice and 
watching over her safety, though I may not for- 
ward your generous but rash and reckless hopes.” 

“ And ze will not even trust me with your 
plans?” he said, reproachfuily, “‘ not even when my 
life’s peace is at stake? But it matters not. The 
instincts.of love wiki guide me to her, and no dark, 
vague hints will ever deter me from the dearest 
hopes and desire of weary life. i 
successful in my potion. Mer will. not: be to restore 





Eunice to a guardian who has so ill fulfilled her 
trast. Farewell, Madame Mariette. For the sake 
of humanity, I trust that you will perform your duty 
to the very utmost, as I shall mine.” 

He left the house, without even a ing look 
at the bowed form of the woman he thus bitterly 
reproached, or he might have guessed that a deep 
on Sty cause for her obstinate reserve did 
exist. 

“Ts it the hand of Heaven,” she said, in a low, 
dreary tone, “that he should thus fix his heart on 
her, thechild of? Well, well, my oath may not 
be | binding, and I shall end this bondage, 
which in an evil hour I took on my sinfui head. 
But now for action, The girl must be saved, and, 
alas, alas! from him, the noble and the good!” 

And Madame Mariette fell into a deep fit of 
thought. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That's justified by honour. 

“Writ, Isabel, I hope you have recovered 
from your foolish attack,” said Bernard Lestrange, 
coldly, as he entered his wife’s room on the morn- 
ing after the opera interview. “I should have 
thought, after the years of experience you have had, 
that yon could certainly have mana to have a 
little more self-control. It was sine y disgraceful 
to make such an exhibition in a public place. May 
I ask the cause of such silly absurdity P”’ 

** Bernard, your taunts are useless and vain,” said 
the pale woman who lay with a wan look of agony 
on her features that might have touched a heart of 
flint. “Iam past all that once had power to move 
me to frenzy and mould me to your evil and iron 
will. Your power over me has gone, and as theend 
approaches I feel that I would sacrifice all, every- 

i life itgelf—to recall the dreadful past! Ber- 
nard, did you see that vision last night ?” 

“TI suppose you mean that girl who bore some re- 
semblance to your cousin? Yes,I did; but [really 
am in no humour to be worried by such visionary 
follies, Icame to speak on more important snb- 
jects. 


But Isabel did not appear to heed his impatient 
tone, which once had power to strike terror into her 
very heart’s core. 

“No, Bernard, no!” she hissed rather than 
spoke. “It was not that fair girl, though she re- 
called with painful, agonising vividness my days of 
youth and innocence. It was Sybil’s ghost that rose 
up by her side to warn me of approaching vengeance. 
Bernard, Bernard, what fiend possessed you to 
eommitmurder—double murder of motherand child? 
and I—I was your guilty instrument! - Heaven 
have mercy on me! and yet, how dare I—how can 
I hope for pardon, when reparation is beyond my 
power, RET’ 

“ And if it were not, I have considerable doubt 
that you would be inclined to make it,’’ interrupted 
her husband, coldly. “It would scarcely suit the 
proud Lady de Vere, with her broad lands, and her 
ten thousand per annum, to return to the poverty 
and obscurity of the disgraced Isabel Beauchamp, 
nor do I intend to permit any such frenzy, if you 
could contemplate such suicide.” 

‘Then you confess that there is a chance—that 
they are otal living,’’ exclaimed Isabel, eagerly. 

* Woman, you are mad to talk thus! Did you 
not yourself follow Sybil de Vere to the grave, 
whither your amiable aid had hastened her passage P 
Were you not cognisant of the babe’s fate?” re- 
plied Mr. Lestrange, contemptuously. “I warn you 
to control yourself, Isabel, or you may become more 
fit for a lunatic asylum than the mansion of the De 
Veres.”” 

* But, tell me—only tell me, was it a delusion ?” 
she asked, piteously. “It seemed like a warning 
from the grave. It was like Sybil as she might be 
now—pale, wan, but still beautiful. And her eyes 
met mine with such a sad, reproachful, blighting 
look—oh, it chilled my very heart’s blood—till she 
disappeared, as spirit-like as she came. Bernard, 
either she is in life, or she has come from the other 
world to warn me of my doom!’’ 

The unhappy woman's very teeth chattered as she 
spoke, and even the hard-hearted man who gazed 
on her half repented his cruel taunts, or at least 
shrank from their possible results. 

“Isabel, calm yourself,” he said, more gently. 
**T could scarcely have believed T pe guilty of such 
deplorable weakness, or I would not have played 
with your foolish terror. I tell you Sybil de Vere 
mouldered in the dust long years since ; and if you 
really did credit the delusion which your morbid 
brain conjured up I can only recommend you to 
send for Matherson. Adoctoris the only remedy in 
such @ case.” 

** Will you swear it'?” she exclaimed, wildly. 

** I will—I do!” he said, as the feverish glitter 
of her eyes burned evenhis cold apathy into a shade 
of softness. “Isabel, I assure you on my honour 


thet you are suffering from a delirous fancy. But, 
in return for my indulgence,I call on you to muster 
su®icient composure to listen to me, and assist in 
my plans. Isabel, I have come to the conclusion 
that the marriage must be hastened on. Mildred 
must be prepared before the season is over to fulfil 
my plans, and become Mrs. Darcy Clinton in a 
month from this time.” 

“ So soon!’’ shivered Isabel, half-concealing her 
heal in the pillow. 

** Surely you do not think it afate to be dreaded,” 
said Bernard, sneeringly, “It is one which you 
once thought very enviable. I suppose your expe- 
rience has changed your ideas, Lady de Vere ?” 

“ Itisan unnatural union. Heaven will not bless 
it,” she said, drearily. 

“Then it must dispense with that religious ele- 
ment, which to say truth has had but little to do with 
our own career, Isabel. However, to the point, for I 
have neither leisure nor taste for such childish folly. 
I request—I command you to prepare your daughter 
for the speedy bridal, and to commence at once 
proper arrangements. The heiress of the Countess 
of Delville should have a splendid troussean, and I 

ive you carte blanche for the expense like a loving 

usband and father.’’ 

“She will resist. Ido not think I can bend her 
proud spirit,” returned the lady, without noticing 
the words. “Bernard, mustit be? Have pity on 
your child, if there is a loophole of escape.” 

‘“T have shrewd doubts as to your disinterested- 
ness, Lady de Vere,’”’ he returned, coolly. ‘“‘ But at 
our time of life we can afford to be indulgent to 
these little vagaries of the tender passion. I deal 
in realities, Isabel, and all that concerns me is to 
conclude our child’s marriage without delay. As to 
any girlish caprice, I heed it about as much as the 
piping of rag pet bullfinch. Where is Mildred? 
Send for her at once, and let us settle the matter 
before Clinton comes, We may as well fix the day, 
and as early as possible.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and ordered Miss 
Lestrange to be summoned in so peremptory a tone 
that Therese had no chance for appeal, either for 
her lady or her own conscience, and in a few minutes 
the beautiful girl appeared, with a slow, insouciant 
mien that indicated utter indifference to the pleasure 
of either of her parents. 

“ Are you better, mamma?” she said, languidly 
touching her mother’s brow with her lips. 

‘Your mother’s convalescence depends somewhat 
on you, I fancy,” said her father, coolly. ‘* Your mo- 
ther has fidgeted herself about your engagement, 
Mildred, till she is nearly in a nervous fever. So, 
to cut all this folly short, I have arranged for your 
wedding to take place in three or four weeks’ time. 
You will have had a sip of London fashion by that 
time, and there will be plenty of time to drink more 
deeply as a bride. You shall have as many fine 
clothes and trinkets as you can desire, and, to do 
you justice, yon need but little embellishment to 
make you passable in a devoted husband’s eyes.” 

For a moment a startled, smothered cry, a sud- 
den paling of the cheek, and a troubled flash from 
the dark, beautiful eyes, betrayed the repugnance 
with which the sudden announcement was received. 
But then a remarkable change came over the girl’s 
spirit. Her eyes drooped thoughtfully for a moment, 
and her foot played a nervous kind of tattoo on the 
ottoman where it rested. 

“ Very well, papa,” she said; “of course you will 
give me time to consider whether I can be prepared 
so soon. That is a privilege every girl claims.” 

“Do you mean as to your trousseau, or your 
tremors ?” asked her father, contemptuously. “I 
will answer for the power of monay to manage the 
first, and as to the sentimental purt of the arrange- 
ment, I really think a month is a very reasonable 
time for cultivating a proper frame of mind. In 
short, Mildred, I have fixed in my own mind the 
first week in July for your marriage; and if Mr. 
Clinton can make his arrangements there can be no 
difficulty in the matter.” 

Again Mildred remained silent and thoughtful 
for some minutes, and her face assumed a rare look 
of deliberate consideration, which Mr. Lestrange 
watched with quiet amusement, and Lady de Vere 
with anxious curiosity as to its results. 

“*T will consider, papa,’’ she said, with a tone as 
coolly determined as his own. “ Mr. Clinton will of 
course consult my wishes as to the precise time; 
and that I cannot myself fix just yet. However, as 
it is your pleasure, of course I must obey ; and, as 
you say, it is not of much consequence—love and all 
its nonsense is but a dream and fancy. Have you 
anything more to add?” she asked, calmly rising, 
and standing with a queenly air of affected humi- 
lity. 

No, not at present. You are a sensible girl, 
Mildred, to take quietly what most girls make such a 
fuss about, either by ecstasies or sorrow. You will 
take your proper place in the world, I doubt not.” 

“J shall know how to assert it,” she answered. 
“T am the true daughter of Lady de Vere in that 





respect.” 
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She walked from the room as she spoke, with a 
slight inclination to her parents which might have 
been vouchsafed by a princess. But no sooner had 
she closed the door behind her than she flew with 
the speed of a deer up the stairs that led to her own 
apartments, and threw herself in an easy-chair giving 
vent to a paroxysm of scalding tears. ‘ 

“Tyrant—selfish, cold-blooded !” she exclaimed. 
“‘T will match him with his own weapons, even when 
he thinks them the most overpowering. Mr. Darcy 
Clinton will, perhaps, not have leisure to make 
fitting preparations for his bride, so I will indulge 
him by dispensing with such devoted attention. 
Now for my elfin page. I believe the boy is in love 
with me, and in any caseI can bend him to my will.” 

She rang the bell to order Hubert’s presence on 
some trifling pretext. 

Iie was a strange lad that foreign page whom the 
girl thus summoned to her aid. He had suddenly 
appeared at Havarth when apparently some seven 
years of age, to judge from his youth and tiny fea- 
tures. But his quick intelligence and dauntless 
spirit gave him the air of nearly double those years, 
and his romantic story had won in an unwonted 
degree on the Lady de Vere. He had told her that 
he was stolen by gipsies from a home he well re- 
membered in foreign lands, though utterly at a loss 
to state either the name of parents or birthplace. 
But he had determined to run away from them, he 
declared, at the first possible occasion, and, by some 
strange chance, he had accomplished his design 
when in the neighbourhood of Havarth, and cast 
himself on the mercy of the a with no small dis- 
crimination, at a time when Mildred was playing at 
her mother’s side in the spacious park. 

The child had at once conceived a wayward fancy 
for the gipsy foundling, and Lady de Vere, partly 
won upon by the strange fascination of the strange, 
dark boy's look and manner, and partly to gratify 
her wilful daughter, had consented to give him 
shelter at the castleand permit him the opportunity 
of displaying his powers of repaying her bounty by 
good service. 

The boy had attached himself to Mildred with a 
true Oriental devotion, and for the last two years 
had been the self-constituted, tacitly allowed page 
of the heiress, the agent of her whims, and attendant 
of her walks and rides, in default of more authorised 
companionship. 

“Hubert,” said the girl as he entered with his 
usual spirit-like promptitude and noiselessness, ‘I 
believe you can be trusted?” 

‘“* By you, Lady Mildred, to the very death !”’ was 
the reply, using the title by which the lad always 
addressed his young mistress. 

“And you would never betray, never mar the 
plans I want you to help me in carrying out ?” 

She paused. 

“If I were tortured, not one word should be ex- 
tracted from me,” returned the boy, firmly. 

** It is well,” she said. ‘‘ Hubert, I am threatened 
with a tyrannical injusticeI will not endure tamely, 
though [ cannot openly resist it. Now doyou com- 
prehend, and will you help me in the plans I have 
already formed ?” 

“Do they want to force you into a marriage ?” 
said the boy, with gleaming eyes, ‘‘ one you hate ?” 

* You guess right,”’ answered the girl. ‘‘ Can you 
have been taken into the plot?” she added, sus- 
piciously. 

“Oh, no. It needs little skill to comprehend that 
a dreaded marriage is the sole calamity that can 
threaten a young and lovely woman,” said the youth, 
bitterly ; “and, whatis more, I would rather endure 
the rack than see you at the altar, Lady Mildred— 
with him, I mean,” he continued, catching her 
startled look. 

“Then listen, Hubert,”’ she said, beckoning him 
towards her. “I have already formed the outline 
of a plan, which you must be the chief agent in 
carrying out. It will need courage and dexterity, 
but [ scarcely think you will be deficient in either 
of these qualities where I am concerned. There, sit 
down on that ottoman and listen attentively, for 
from this day it may be dangerous for me to con- 
verse at any length with you, and all you have to 
say must be communicated to me cautiously and 
briefly.” 

Bending forward, she spoke for some time ina 
low, earnest tone, while the thread of her communi- 
cation was interrupted only by short, pertinent 
questions on his part. 

When she had ended he thought for some mo- 
ments deeply and silently. Then, rising from his 
lowly seat, he stood erect before her. 

“Tt shall be done, Lady Mildred. I will give my 
very life for you were it necessary, and every faculty 
of my brains is yours to command at will. Let me 
have but a few days to complete my arrangements, 
then I will seek your presence again. ‘Lill then 
it may be better for you to banish me, as if in dis- 
pleasure. It will avert suspicion, and give me yet 
more time to devote myself to your service,” 

After a few brief words of final understanding, 


to his own remote chamber, which was his, usual 
secluded resting-place when not in attendance on 
his mistress. But when once there his whole ex- 
pression changed, and a dark frown con his 
striking foreign features. 

“She loves him! she loves him!” he muttered. 
“ What shall I do? It is a risky game, a very risky 
game; yet with my knowledge of all that is going 
on, I believe I can manage it. Poor, credulous, 
love-sick dupe that she is, it would be a terrible 
awakening for her were I to accomplish her behest. 
I—I would give years of my life for bY wpe that 
he only values for its gilded setting. y should 
he enjoy the reward of false treachery an glosing 
professions, while I am to eat my very heart out 
with its jealous gnawings? We shall see.” 

Again he fell into a long train of thought. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, 


Ir is stated that the Board of Visitors of the 
Greenwich observatory will recommend the Govern- 
ment to grant 5,000/. for the purposes of photogra- 
phy in connection with astronomy, especially for 
taking pictures of the approaching transit of Venus. 


Funaus THE CausE oF WuHoopina-CouGH.— 
Dr. Letzerich, the pathologist, who some time ago 
published his observations on a fungus, supposed 
by him to produce diphtheria, has more recently 
made a series of experiments with another form of 
fungoid growth which he believes to be the cause 
of the very infectious disease, whooping-cough. 
The spores found in the expectorated mucus, caus- 
ing the irritation and coughing, were allowed to 
vegetate into large masses, and small portions were 
then introduced into young rabbits by an opening 
in the windpipe. The wounds thts made soon 
healed, but the animal became affected with a 
violent cough. Several animals thus diseased were 
killed, and the air-passages in each were found to 
contain very large quantities of similar fungi. 
These observations, so important to the advocates 
of the germ theory, have not, as yet, been confirmed 
by other investigators in the same field. 


Is Instinct INHERITED EXPERIENCE ?— Pro- 
fessor Joseph Le Conte, of the California University, 
in a recent letter to Professor Tyndall, of London, 
on an optical illusion, says:—‘‘ Whether the seeing 
of objects in their true position be in man a pri- 
mary or acquired faculty may, perhaps, always be a 
vexed question. My own belief is that it is partly 
the one and partly the other—that a capacity is in- 
nate, by virtue of which the very complex know- 
ledge involved in vision is rapidly, almost imme- 
diately, acquired. The actions of all animals are 
determined partly by experience and partly by in- 
stinct. But instinct itself is, probably, but an in- 
herited capacity, improved by the experience of 
thousands of generations—a sort of inherited expe- 
rience. In insects the wealth of inherited experience 
is great, and of individual experience is small; 
while in man the reverse is true. I think no onecan 
doubt that a new-born chick or a new-born ruminant 
sees objects in their true position. Is it improbable, 
then, that in man also erect vision is partly the result 
of inherited experience, though confirmed and 
strengthened by individual experience—the former 
inherited through all human generations, or even 
perhaps (Darwinians would say) through all verte- 
brate generations ?” 


THE CRYSTALS FOUND IN PLANTS. 

Ir has been proved by the microscopic examina 
tions of distinguished naturalists that saline sub- 
stances are spontaneously crystallised within the 
cells of plants, the crystals having been found exist- 
ing in infinite numbers throughout the bark, wood, 
and leaves of a great variety of trees and shrubs. 

Professor Bailey first called attention to this sub- 
ject. Ile observed the crystals in the ashes of the 
hickory ; afterwards he examined the bark previous 
to its being subjected to the action of fire. 

When the bark of the hickory is illuminated by 
the rays of the sun numerous glittering particles are 
seen. An examination proves them to be crystals, 
for when thin layers of bark or sections of wood are 
viewed by a microscope the crystals are detected im- 
bedded in their natural position. 

‘They are, however, better seen by scraping the 
bark upon a plate of glass, upon moistening which 
with the breath the crystals are made to adhere to 
the surface, while the woody particles are readily 
blown off. When placed under a microscope the 
glittering atoms appear as beautiful transparent 
crystals. 

‘These crystals are identical in all particulars with 
the polygonal bodies found in the ashes of hickory. 
Protessor Bailey examined the wood and bark of 
nearly every indigenous and foreign tree with the 
same result. Even in the densest woods, such as 
mahogany and lignum vite, the crystals may be 


filled with water, picking out the woody particles 
and then examining the residue. The crystals are 
likewise detached in the minute particles that fall 
from worm-eaten wood, sawdust, and in the finer 
particles of ground dye-woods. This shows that 
even the finely ground medicinal barks, woods, etc., 
used by the pharmacentist, may be examined suc. 
cessfully for the crystals peculiar to them. 

It only remains for scientific men who desire to 
advance the interests of ession of medicine 
to examine all the medicinal vegetable substances, 
and ascertain the peculiar crysta!s belonging toeach. 
Then, if these crystals are delineated and appended 
to our works on medical botany, | pense rm pd and 
even to dispensatories, a greatand practical advance 
in sr knowledge of the purity of drugs would re. 
sult. 

When thin layers of the bark of the poplar are 
moistened and examined by the microscope the ar- 
rangement of crystals appears like an oe iece 
of mosaic work, the crystals in the cells of the bark 
being either — or compound. 

If we wish, for example, to satisfy ourselves 
whether a given specimen of pulverised Peravian 
bark is adulterated or not, we t examine a thin 
layer of the perfect bark by the microscope, and as- 
certain the exact appearance of the crystals therein. 
Then we place some of the finely ground bark under 
the instrument, and see if the crystals, or all of 
them, have the same appearance. If the crystals in 
the pulverised bark be identical with those in the 
perfect specimen, we may decide the former to be 
genuine. If other crystals be found, the testimony 
is strongly in favour of adulteration. 

This test, together with another which consists in 
the identification of the ultimate structure of the 
wood or bark, will enable us at all times to avoid im- 
position and the use of worthless drugs. 


WOOD GAS. 


In avaluable article read lately before the Chemi- 
cal Society on the distillation of wood to make wood 
spirit Professor E. T. Chapman, of Toronto, gives 
the following information ; 

“T will now proceed to describe the general pro- 
cess of wood distilling. The vapours which are 
generated by the action of heat on the wood in the 
ovens are generally taken off by a pipe from either 
the upper part of the end or from the top and con- 
ducted direct into the condensers. Here water, 
acetic acid, naphtha, and tar are more or less per- 
fectly condensed, but a large volume of permanent 
gas passes through the condensers. In this country 
it is generally allowed to escape; abroad, it is 
almost invariably burnt under the ovens as fuel. 

“The composition of this varies greatly with 
the time that the wood has nm in the ava and 
with the heat employed ; if a' sample of it be col- 
lected soon after the decomposition of the wood has 
commenced, it will be found to be colourless, have 
scarcely a perceptible smell, and to burn with a blue 
flame. It consists of a mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and a hydrocarbon, apparently marsh 

as. As the temperature rises, the escaping gas 
ecomes clouded with a tarry smoke: it now burns 
with a yellow, smoky flame. 

“Tf a sample of it be collected and allowed to stand 
for two or three days in a bottle it deposits tar and 
becomes colourless ; and if the temperature of the 
ovens has been kept very low it burns with a yel- 
low, ety luminous flame. It contains carbonic 
acid and gases absorbable by bromine. After the 
carbonic acid and the gases absorbable by bromine 
have been removed the gas burns with a blue flame 
like that of.alcohol, and consists of a mixture of car- 
bonic oxide, hydrogen, and hydrocarbon gases—pro- 
bably chiefly marsh gas. Towards the end of the 
operation the gases are richer in illuminating 
porn. not derived from gases absorbed by 

romine. Even to the end of the operation, how- 
ever, the gas, when purified by long standing, treat- 
ment with bromine, washing with alcohol, and then 
with aqueous potash, has very little illuminating 
power. {t does not appear, therefore, that any hydro- 
carbons of the marsh gas series of at all complex 
formulz are produced. Carbonic oxide increases in 
quantity as the operation proceeds ; and towards its 
close, especially if the temperature be allowed to 
rise rather high, its quantity is very considerable. 

“*T have had neither timenor opportunity tomakea 
full and careful examination of the gas, but the fore- 
going sketch will give a general idea of its nature. I 
think I may say that it consists essentially of 
hydrogen, carbonic acid, marsh gas, and carbonic 
oxide, with varying quantities of olefines, probably 
ethylene. The carbonic oxide increases in quantity 
throughout the whole operation till its close. The 
illuminating power of the gas, after standing and 
washing in alcohol, is greatest somewhat before the 
close; but if the temperature be kept low in the 
evens the illuminating power in the washed gas is 
never bie course the gas is char; with 
volatile liquids produced during the distillation, 
therefore it has Considerable illuminating power #3 
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CLARE ORMOND. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A FAT, good-humoured-looking woman came in, 


‘fanning herself violently, and nodded patronisingly 


to the assembled guests. 

“Couldn’t get here before—something happened 
to the harness, and Bob had to mend it the best way 
he could; but we are all right now, doctor, and Mrs. 
Harte will soon get over her fright. You must excuse 
her for a little while.” 

The doctor bowed, and the next moment a bustle 
at the door announced the arrival of the star of the 
evening. 

A figure floated in which offered a remarkable con- 
ag to the plainly attired Judith, who entered with 

er. 

Mrs. Harte was a tall, well-developed woman of 
thirty-five, though she confessed to only twenty- 
jive, and the arts of the toilette enabled her to main- 
tain the appearance of youth. She was a brunette, 
with large, languishing black eyes, and a heavy mass 
of hair of the same colour, which was wreathed in 
classic braids around her head. 

She was dressed in flowing white robes of some 
thin, glistening material, gathered in at the waist by 
& girdle fastened in front with a fine cameo, The 
wide, open sleeves were looped up to the shoulder 
with gems of the same kind, and on her bare neck 
and arms were necklace and bracelets to match. 

Mrs, Harte was a handsome, dashing, fashionable- 
looking woman, but there was not a ray of genius in 
her face. The soft lustre of her eyes, the full red 
lips, the rather heavy chin, cleft with a deep indent- 
ation, were all sensual—of “‘ the earth, earthy ”"—and 
breathed little of the divinity of that heaven-born 
inspiration given to but few of earth’s children. 

She fluttered into the room with the air of a 
woman who expects homage as her right. Bowing 
in a superior way to the company assembled there in 
her honour, she made her way with extended hands 
to the master of the house. 

In perfectly modulated tones she said: 

“ Dear doctor—dearest friend, how happy I am.to 
meet you once more! Naughty man! Why did 
you not come over with Mr. Brooke when he called 
at the Oaks? I have been vexing my heart with 
the thought that my friends at Brookover have be- 
come estranged from me; for your son, who was my 
shadow when I was here last, has been to see me but 
twice. I must resign myself to that, I suppose, as 
I hear he has found ‘metal more attractive.’ ” 
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The old gentleman listened to this overflow of 
words with a curious blending of reverence and an- 
noyance, for he thought this woman the most charm- 
ing and gifted of her sex, and the allusion to Walter 
asa former worshipper at her shrine pained him, he 
could scarcely have explained why. 

With some embarrassment he replied : 

“T never call on ladies, as you know, Mrs. Harte. 
As to Walter, young people will be fickle, but we 
elders know how to excuse their inconstancy. I have 
had grievous sorrows to bear in my, earthly pil- 
grimage, one at least that has saddened me deeply, 
and would have overwhelmed me but for the grace 
vouchsafed to me in the spiritual communion merci- 
fully permitted between the original of yonder 
shadow on the wall and myself,’’ pointing to the 
portrait of his deceased wife. 

Aspasia cast a reverential glance towards the plain- 
looking rival she fully intended to dethrone, and with 
a soft sigh replied : 

“ Alas, yes! I know the story of your devotion to 
your lost one. It is beautiful, it is touching; and I, 
at least, have no doubt as to the reality of the spirit 
influence she exerts over you.” 

“ Because you possess the intuitions of genius, and 
your gifted soul can understand what those of coarser 
mould can only scoff at. But pardon me, dearest 
lady ; Iam monopolising you, while our friends are 
expectantly awaiting the exhibition of your surpass- 
ing talents as an improvisatrice and declaimer.” 

Mrs, Harte was always ready to exhibit, and she 
had declared to Walter Brooke that a new talent had 
been added to her marvellous gifts since she was last 
at Brookover. She found herself able to improvise 
fluently on any given subject, and on this evening she 
would exhibit her newly developed power. 

For days past she had been arduously committing 
to memory an old poem on resiguation, which she 
had found in an obscure collection published many 
years before, She flattered herself that no one pre- 
sent had ever seen or heard of the volume, though for 
her it unfortunately happened that Claudia Coyle had 
a copy of that very work, which was almoat the only 
thing she possessed that had belonged to her father. 

Aspasia had privately informed Mrs, Simpson that 
some preparation was necessary, as she was but a 
tyro as yet in such exhibitions; and as she wished 
the display at Doctor Brooke's to be a success she 
asked of her friend the favour to enable her to dis- 
tinguish the paper on which the subject proposed by 
her was written, that she might be sure to select that 
from the others that were offered. 

It unfortunately happened that Phoebe Simpson 
overheard this little arrangement, and prepared her 











plans accordingly, for she had no love for Mrs. Harte, 
as has already been told. 

Aspasia turned with a smile to the little altar 
which had been decorated in her honour, and, making 
a slight obeisance to the guests, who had ranged 
themselves on the opposite side of the room, said: 

“T will first reada sketch of my own, embodying 
the history of a beautiful woman I have met, then, 
my friends, you will, as many of you as choose, write 
a suitable subject for improvisation. One of them I 
will select, and proceed to poetise it, as is the custom 
in Italy, that classic land in which the last few months 
of my life hava been passed.” 

There was a murmur of applause and assent, and, 
throwing herself into an attitude, Aspasia unrolled a 
small scroll of paper which Mrs. Simpson held ready 
in her fat hand, and began to read in the declamatory 
style of a trained actor. She had in fact taken lessons 
from a distinguished tragedian, and her voice and 
elocution were both good. 

As the fair reader went on Claudia Coyle became 
almost as white as the dress she wore; she set ler 
teeth hardly together, and a wild glitter of rage and 
fear came into her eyes, for her own unhappy story 
was the subject Mrs. Harte had chosen for the amuse- 
ment of the company, knowing, too, that in all proba- 
bility she would be present at the reading. 

For the last eight months the widow had been 
travelling on the Continent, and there had doubtless 
taken pains to ferret out the painful details she mado 
so unscrupulous a use of. Even the name of Reginald 
Gordon was given, trusting to the chances that no 
one present but the one she intended to victimise 
had ever heard of such a person. 

The motive of this attack was spite, because Walter 
Brooke had told Mrs, Simpson of the plagiarism Miss 
Coyle had detected and exposed to him. 

With great effort Claudia regained outward com- 
posure, and when the piece ended she approached 
with others and offered her homage to the reader ; 
but no steel could have been harder or colder than 
the glance which passed between the two, 

Claudia managed to breathe into the ear of her 
cnemy, without being overheard by the others: 

“* When Greek meets Greck,’ you understand the 
rest. I must speak with you before we leave.” 

Mrs. Harte nodded haughtily, with defiance in her 
eyes, and Miss Coyle went back to her seat, clench- 
ing her white hands till the nails almost. penctrated 
the flesh. 

Doctor Brooke now spoke: 

* You have, as usual, excelled, divine Aspasia, and 
in your honour permit me to crown you with this 
wreath of bays, In you we-find the diguity of Juno 
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blended with the intellect of Minerva and the beauty 
of Venus. Asa fair representative of the immortal 
trio, accept the homage of those you have so highly 
honoured, so much delighted.” 

The old doctor uttered this gallant speech with 
grave and sonorous emphasis, and the graceful head 
was bowed to receive the offered decoration. 

Then the whole company, following the example 
of the doctor, defiled before her, bowing profoundly, 
as in homage to a royal queen. 

Pheebe satirically murmured to Clare: 

“ What an absurd exhibition! The poor old doctor 
will be dyeing his haireand putting on tight boots 
next. Oh, won't it be fun!” . 

Clare could not help laughing, though she shook 
her finger at her. To her the whole scene had been 
infinitely amusing, though she would not permit her- 
self to comment on it as freely as Phoebe did. 

Aspasia’s voice arose, and, with the patronising 
condescension of a queen, said : 

“Thanks, my friends, for these undeserved tokens 
of your approval of my poor efforts to amuse you. I 
should not have permitted myself to be crowned, 
however, till my supreme effort has been made; but 

my kind admirer, Doctor Brooke, wished it, and of 
course I submitted.” 

“Her admirer! Good!” muttered Phabe, “TI 
wonder what the old gull will say when she breaks 
down as Walter did, hissing out that tiresome poem 
that he always will repeat. 

A small enamelled card-basket was handed round 
to receive the little rolls of paper prepared by such 
of the guests as wished to suggest a subject. There 
were not more than a dozen offered, aud among them 
was one witha peculiar twist, which Phoebe accu- 
rately copied, and the two little coils lay side by side, 
so much alike, that it was impossible to distinguish 
between them. 

Walter Brooke approached the goddess with the 
basket in his hand, knelt before her, and, touching his 
lips to the hem of her flowing garment, theatrically 
said: 

“ Adorable Aspasia, choose the theme of thy in- 
8piration. Behold, a dozen lie here to choose from, 
and I pray that your good angel may guide you in 
the selection of the subject on which you are best 
prepared to poetise.” 

A lightning glance shot from the lady's eyes, but 
she coldly replied : 

“Tam prepared to speak on each or all alike, Mr. 
Brooke. I do not understand your last words.” 

“ They meant nothing derogatory to your goddess- 
ship, I assure you. Pray select your theme, while 
I kneel at your feet your most devout worshipper.” 

Thus adjured, Aspasia put out her hand, and, after 
a moment's hesitation, in which a singular expres- 
sion came over her face, she took up one of the 
rolled papers, opened, glanced at it, and almost 
mechanically read aloud; 

“Serpent Charming, or the Wiles of Widows.” 

For an instant Mrs. Harte was nonplussed ; but a 
moment later she proved herself quite equal to the 
occasion, and she coolly said, as she dropped the 
paper and took up the one prepared for her use: 

“ Serpent charming has been so fully discussed in 
Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ that it would be great pre- 
sumption in me to enter into rivalry with the great 
master. As to the wiles of widows, as I am one 
myself I ehall hardly undertake to attack the sister- 
hood to which I belong.” 

Opening the second paper, she smilingly went on: 

“Ah, here is something more congenial. Resigna- 
tion is a theme I can descant on, and it is one that 
eomes home to us all. Now listen, my friends, for 
the glow of inspiration is upon me.” 

She struck an attitude, raised her eyes to Heaven, 
and commenced repeating the ode, which at once 
struck on the ear of Claudia as something familiar, 
A triumphant glitter came into, her eyes, and she 
followed each movement of the graceful declaimer, 
muttering to herself: 

“TI have her at my mercy now. She meant to 
strike at me and perhaps to crush me ; but Ihave my 
advantage now. Her vanity will condone greater 
faults than I have committed if I threaten to expose 
her to Doctor Brooke as a mere literary impostor. 
She evidently intends to captivate him, and a hint 
of what I know would ruin her with him.” 

The ode to resignation was a greater success than 
the reading, and the fair quasi-improvisatrice was pro- 
nounced equal to Corinne herself, when she received 
an ovation in the Roman capitol. 

When the buzz of flattery subsided, anda sudden 
calm fell on the company, the doctor said to his 
daughter : 

“ My love, since we have enjoyed to the utmost 
the feast of poesy afforded to us by our distinguished 
friend, I think it is now time that the creature com- 
forts should have theirturn. Will you order in re- 
freshments ?” 

Judith went out, and presently returned, followed 





by servants bearing waiters with fruit, wine, and 
cake. Doctor Brooke strictly abstained from the use 
of spirituous liquor in any form, and thinking some 
apology was necessary for refusing to join his guests 
in partaking of the refreshments provided, he said : 

“My friends, I never take late suppers, and the 
use of the grape I abstain from, as I consider drink- 
ing wine a most pernicious and depraved habit ; one 
very deleterious to the human system, and therefore 
—ahem !” 

This sudden breakdown was caused by a pineh on 
his arm, given with vigour, by Judith, who at thesame 
time whispered in his ear : 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake, father, and think what 
you are saying.” 

The old gentleman looked bewildered for a few mo- 
ments, and made an effort to apologise for what he 
had said, but Mrs. Harte came to the rescue ; she 
held up her glass of ruby wine, and laughed 
musically: 

“T shall drink this, at any rate, doctor, for it is 
worthy to have been quaffed on Méunt Olympus, in 
the drinking-cups served by Hebe herself.” 

“Tf a fairer one than the handmaiden of the gods 
will offer me the magic cup, I will atone for my in- 
voluntary rudeness by tasting itat least,” was the 
reply as the gray head bent deferentially before her. 

Aspasia took from the waiter a small glass, and, 
touching her lips to the brim, offered it to him with 
her most bewitching smile. 

“ Here is the nectar, and you are Jove receiving it 
from my hand.” 

With a grave bow, Doctor Brooke accepted the 
offering, sipped a few drops of the generous liquid, 
then, pouring the rest out at her feet, solemnly said: 

“This is my libation to the goddess of the hour, 
offered in the same spirit in which it was poured out 
by the men of Greece to their deities.” 

Judith uttered a faint exclamation as she saw the 
ruby liquid saturating the carpet, and Phoebe Simp- 
son said to Clare; 

“It’s lucky that the groundwork of the carpet is 
red. After this, that dear old stupid will never con- 
sent to get a new one. He will insist that this is con- 
secrated. Oh, my! I wouldn’t have missed coming 
here to-night for anything, not even for a diamond 
ring! Isn't it great fun, Miss Ormond ?” 

“T have been very well entertained,” said Clare, 
with a faint smile. “ But I cannot find anything to 
ridicule in an earnest and truly good man like Doc- 
tor Brooke.” 

Claudia watched her opportunity, and passed out 
of the room, making a significant gesture to Mrs. 
Harte, which was understood by that lady, and acted 
on a few moments later. She declared herself so 
weary with her efforts to entertain others that she 
must retire a few moments, and she begged that she 
might be permitted to go alone. 

With her old cavalier to hear was to obey, and 
he conducted her to the door, leaving her there with 
a ceremonious Low, and returned to his other guests. 

Claudia was standing on the piazza, and she said 
in a low tone as Mrs. Harte passed by her : 

“Come to the summer-house in five minutes; I 
will be there.” 

Aspasia nodded, and went to the dressing-room. 
The summer-house was a small latticed building 
covered with roses and jasmine, with rustic seats in 
the interior. It was open on two sides, one towards 
the river, the other towards the house. Olaudia, 
after glancing cautiously around, flitted towards it 
unseen by any one, : 

She presently saw the flutter of Mrs. Harte’s 
diaphanous robes, and prepared herself for the com- 
bat. That lady entered the bower with a haughty 
and defiant crest, and coldly said: 

“When the gauntlet is thrown down to me, I 
always accept it, Miss Coyle. Will you be so good 
as to explain the threat couched in your quotation ? 
though, in this case, it will not be Greek meeting 
Greek, but Greek battling with a Helot, I think.” 

This superb insolence caused the surging blood to 
leap through Claudia’s veins, but she conquered the 
impulse to fly at this woman and choke her till she 
had no voice left with which to cry for mercy. She 
steadied her voice, and said : 

“Itis my right to demand of you an explanation 
of the unprovoked attack made on me to-night. 
Where did you hear that story you read with so much 
emphasis, and why have you dared to make so base 
a use of my unhappy history?” 

“Tf the cap fits you may wear it, Miss Coyle. My 
motive you can easily divine: it was to hint to you 
that you had better quietly leave the neighbourhood 
before you are exposed in your true character.” 

Claudia laughed scornfully. 

“Do you really believe that you have the power 
to make me do so mad a thing as that?” 

“ Of courseI do; and whatis more, if you do not go 
away at once, I will send that story to Mrs. Adair, 
with such proofs as will convince her of its veracity.” 





“You think you have me utterly in your power, 
no doubt, but I am not afraid of you, Mrs. Harte. Is 
so happens that you are equally in mine; and if I 
leave in disgrace, I think I can tell that which will 
also cause you to ‘hide your diminished head,’ and 
never show your face in this neighbourhood again.” 

“ Ah, indeed! that is something new, upon my 
honour! Idle threats will not save you, Miss Coyle 
and I have the most supreme contempt for yours 
Will you be so good as to give me an idea of wha. 
you fancy you can do to injure a woman in my pos’ 
tion ?’ 

“T can do this—I can bafile — = a are 

laying to win that old man up use he is 
ak I can cover you with such ridicule, after th 
absurd exhibition of this evening, that you will neve. 
dare to show your face here again.” 

Mrs. Harte changed colour, and her tone was less 
arrogant as she asked : 

“Tn what way, pray, can you lish that ?” 

“ By simply bringing forward an old book belong- 
ing to me, showing, word for word, the poem you de- 
clared to be an improvisation to-night. I can prove 
you a mere literary pretender—a thief of: other peo- 
ple’s ideas. That is what I can and will do if you 
offer to hint to any one that the story you read to- 
night is but a transcript of mine.” 

Hitherto Aspasia had remained standing, but she 
now sank on a seat with a gasp, and seemed on the 
ae of fainting. Olaudia waited for her to speak, 

ut several moments elapsed before she was capable 
of doing so. She at length said : 

“You have beaten me, and I will come to terms. 
You and I need not come in conflict, and if you will 
leave me to play my own cards, I will grant you the 
same freedom. Is it a bargain, Miss Coyle 

* Yes, on one condition—tell me how you learned 
my unha) story, and why you wished to ruin me 
by making it known to others ?” 

“I met with Mr. Gordon in Rome. He became 
one of my adorers, and a friend put me on my guard 
by enlightening me as to his character. Thie story 
of the girl he had eloped with while his wife was 
living was told me, and your name was given. Of 
course I identified you as the heroine of the tale, as 
you had not changed your very peculiar name.” 

“No; I did not do that, because I fancied I should 
be quite safe. I see I was mistaken now. But did 
not your informant also tell you that I was deceived 
myself—that I had never heard of 4 Mrs. Gordon, 
and believed the ceremony that was performed a 
legal one ?” 

“T was not told that; if I had heard it, I shonld 
not have acted as I did to-night. Why did you not 
prosecute the man for bigamy ?” 

“Because I despised him too heartily to have my 
name brought before the courts in connection with 
his. After a few months he treated me with brutal 
indifference, and my one wish was to escape from 
him. I did so, and I have found a good home for 
myself. I warn you, madam, not to interfere with 
me in any way; if you do, it will be the worse for 
your own interests. In spite of your efforts to in- 
jure me, some would be found to sympathise with 
my misfortunes; but for you, nothing but the jeer- 
ing laugh of contempt would be in store. Of all im- 
postors, a literary one is the most contemptible.” 

Claudia swept away as she uttered these words, 
leaving her insolent adversary humbled and alarmed. 
She went back to the house, and complained that the 
fright of the early part of the evening had made her 
ill, and nothing was left for Judith but to ask her to 
to remain as her guest when the rest of the party 
broke up. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Mrs, Aparr was charmed with Olare’s description 
of the literary soirée. She had as keen an eye for 
the ridiculous as Phoebe Simpson possessed, and away 
from Doctor Brooke's house she had no scruple about 
giving the scene in all ite details, and even mimick- 
ing with accuracy the style and manner of the chief 
actress, 

Her aunt laughed, and said: 

“Tam glad that youdo not attempt to caricature 
that good, simple-learted old friend of mine, my 
dear; all the rest, even to Walter, I leave to _ 
mercy. I hope the doctor is not going to make him- 
self a dupe of that absurd woman. m what you 
say though it looks very much like it.” 

“ He certainly was very much taken up with her, 
aunt; but if what Phoebe Simpson says is true, he 
will hardly ask her to marry him.” 

“ What nonsense is that you are talking, ¢hild?” 

“T am sure I can’t tell, aunt ; but Phoebe said that 
his wife had told him when she wanted him to marry 
again her marble bust should be broken. That is 
all I know about it.” 

“If this Mrs. Harte bears that she will get that 
image destroyed, by hook or by crook. ' What sort 
of a woman is she, Clare?” 
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Claudia had entered the room, and before Clare 
could reply she brusquely said : 

“ T know her to be a most dangerous and scheming 
woman. She bas come here to win Doctor Brooke 
to marry her, and she will stop at nothing to achieve 
her purpose. You should assume the privilege of an 
old friend and warn him, Mrs. Adair.” 

“How do you come to know so much about Mrs. 
Harte, Olaudia ?” 

Miss Coyle changed colour slightly, then said: 

“T heard something of her before she ever came 
into this neighbourhood. She is ambitious of being 
considered a literary genius, with only the most flimsy 
pretensions to the distinction ; and her great aim is to 
win a rich husband. The weakness of the old doctor 
for literary celebrities, and the fascinating wiles of 
this woman, will end by ensnaring him in the trap she 
has cleverly set for him. You will see that I speak 
the truth, Mrs. Adair.” 

“T declare, Claudia, you are so vehement and bitter 
against this charming widow that I begin to think 
you have been casting a sly glance that way your- 
self. Have you not tried to make an impression? 
Tell me the truth now, and maybe I can help you 
to rout Aspasia, and bring all her plans to confu- 
sion.” 

To this quizzing speech Claudia gravely replied : 

“T have no designs on Doctor Brooke. If she 
wants him, Mrs, Harte may take him, and welcome. 
If I had wished to be an ‘old man’s darling,’ I might 
have accepted one four times richer than your friend, 
and reigned a queen in banking circles in London 
itself. I had no taste that way, and here I am.” 

“That is a new episode in your history, Claudia. 
You never told me that before ; in fact you have told 
me nothing worth speaking of about yoar life before 
youcame tome. I think you love money ; then why 
did you refuse it when it was offered ?” 

“Why? because I was foolish,” replied Claudia, 
bitterly. “I fancied myself in love with a man who 
layed the traitor tome. That is the whole story, 

rs. Adair.” 

Mrs. Adair looked at her meditatively, then said : 

“You are very beautiful, Claifdia ; yet men mostly 
admire-without loving you. I cannot understand it. 
Dick Olifford was fascinated with you at first, but 
he cooled off, and—and you know how it all ended. 
Now, here iis my little girl here, who seems to-carry 
hearts storm. If Jasper dared he would be 
making furious love to her; and Walter Brooke, 
knowing that I am a stickler for old customs, has 
asked my leave to win her if he can. What makes 
the difference now, I wonder? for you are more 
superbly beautiful than Clare is.” 

“Dear aunt—pray—pray don't bring me up in this 
way,” said Clare, deprecatingly. “ As to Mr. Brooke, 
Ihope you gave him no encouragement.” 

“* Comparisons are odious,’” said her aunt, laugh- 
ing and ignoring her last words. “Claudia seems 
to feel that they are, for she looks as dark as a 
thunder-cloud.” 

The cloud rolled away from Claudia’s face, and 
she gaily said: 

“ You quite misunderstand the source of my an- 
noyance, dear madam. It is impossible for me to feel 
jealous of @ yonng girl like Clare, for we belong to 
different day and generation. I amamature woman, 
and she is but a budding angel. I was thinking of 
that good old man at Brookover, who is doomed to 
be victimised, unless his children come:tothe rescue.” 

“ Judith will be very apt to do that. The name 
suits her, for, if the occasion arose, she could cut off 
a man’s head as courageously as that old Hebron 
woman did.” 

“But this time it is a woman’s head, and a very 
shrewd one too. If Miss Brookecould decapitate ber 
metaphorically, I have no doubt she would try it; 
but sy pm will prove more than a match for them 
all, or 1 am much mistaken.” 

“ Well, well, we cannot meddle in our neighbours’ 
affairs, and Doctor Brooke is the last man to tole- 
rate interference, I have know him all my life, yet 
I would not dare to offer a remonstrance, even if I 
thought the syren would lead him to destruction.” 

“She will be sure enough to do that,” muttered 
Claudia ; “yet I dare not unmask her, lest she ruin 
mein my turn. After all, I have enough on my 
hands, so why should I care ?” 

As Claudia had now come in to sit with her aunt, 
Clare thought she might. be spared, and she asked 
permission to go to her room and write to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Adair graciously replied: 

“Tam to lose your bright talk even for a 
few hours, Clare, but I understand the claims of your 
parents upon you, and of course you must not neg- 
lect writing tothem regularly. Go, my dear, and tell 
Annette that I thank her for sparing to me.so much 
of her sunshine.” 

“Oh, aunty, I must kiss you for that,” said Clare, 
impulsively, and she threw her arms around Mrs. 


Adair, and pressed her lips to her cheek. “I am so 
glad—so glad that you find some pleasure in having 
me here.” 

“T do find a great deal, and even more than that ; 
for you are a comfort to me. There, dear; go now, 
for I see that Claudia has something to say to me.” 

“Pray don’t cut short your endearments on my 
account,” said Claudia, with slightly curling lip. 
“Tt is a real delight to see relations so fond of each 
other.” 

There was something in her tone that jarred on 
both of them; and when Clare had left the room 
Mrs. Adair turned sharply to her, and asked: 

“ Are you jealous of my new pet that you look and 
speak as you do, Claudia? You induced me to bring 
the child here, and now you seem to have taken a 
dislike to her. What has she done to merit this?” 

In her softest tones Claudia replied : 

“T have no feeling of hostility to Miss Ormond, I 
do assure you, my dear friend. But I came hither to 
speak to you about her, As you are vexed, and may 
not be inclined to do justice to my motives, I had 
best, perhaps, say nothing to her prejudice; though 
I think you ought to know that, in spite of her sweet- 
ness and apparent desire to please you, she is Weli- 
berately doing all that is possible to defeat the plan 
so near to your heart.” 

A red spot came into the old lady's cheeks, and 
she impatiently replied ; 

“T believe the child sincere, Claudia, and all you 
can say will not convince me to the contrary. Speak. 
I must hear what you have to tell me, then I can take 
my own time to decide as to your motives.” 

Claudia could weep when she pleased, and tears 
now dimmed her magnificent eyes. In faltering ac- 
cents she said : 

“IT knew you would be vexed at hearing that 
things are not going on as you wish; but it is my 
duty to tell you what I have seen myself, Dear Mrs. 
Adair, you are the only friend I haye in the world, 
andI shall be in despair if I am so unfortunate as to 
displease you.” 

“Enough of that, Claudia,” was the brusque reply. 
“Tf you really have anything to say, out with it. I 
detest beating about the bush; and by this time I 
think you ought to know that I am impatient.” 
Olaudia understood that her patroness would sub- 
mit to no farther acting on her part, and she therefore 
went on, in a less lugubrious tone: 

**T am sorry to tell you that Clare is a terrible 
flirt, She understands, without being told, that the 
wish nearest your heart is to make a match between 
her and Jasper ; yet she openly gives such encourage- 
ment to Walter Brooke that there can be no doubt 
she is making up her mind to marry him, and make 
sure of a rich husband while she has the reputation 
of being your heiress.” 

“But, if Clare is a flirt, how have you arrived at 
that conclusion? She may only be amusing herself 
with him, as she does with others.” 

“ Until last evening I believed that myself; but I 
overheard a conversation between her and Walter 
which leaves no doubt on my mind. I did not intend 
to listen, bat I wae placed in such,a position that I 
could not avoid it.” 

“ Oh, of course—I understand that,” was the sar- 
castic rejoinder. “It was a lucky chance, and one 
you were bound to make use of ip my behalf. Pray 
goon. lam trying to keep myself calm, though you 
try my patience wonderfully. What did they say ?” 

“Oh, a great deal of nonsense that it is not neces- 
sary to trouble you with. The gist of it was that 
your niece has discovered that she was brought here 
to marry Jasper, and, with the wilful perversity of 
her years, she is determined not todo so. She told 
Mr. Brooke that in two weeks she would give him a 
decisive answer, and in that time she thought she 
could win on you so much, by making a great show 
of affection, that you would give up your wishes to 
hers, and allow her to make her own choice of a hus- 
band.” 

The old lady sank back with a gasp, and pressed 
her hand over her left side as if smitten with sudden 
pain there. 

Claudia silently offered hera glass of water, and 
gently said: 

“Tt is bitterly painful to me to agitate you so 
deeply, but I dared not withhold this from you. This 
young girl, who seems so free from guile, is deter- 
mined to maintain her place in your regard, and at 
the same time gain her own way. Walter Brooke is 
not to be compared with Jasper, but she has taken a 
fancy to him, and she will marry him as much to dis- 
appoint you as from any other motive.” 

“ Yet she does not seem wilful, and—and it is bard 
for me to think her deceitful. Claudia, I could almost 
wish that you had not told me this,” said the deceived 

woman, with a pang at her heart which told het how 
dearly she had already learned to regard her niece, 

“I thought it right to warn you, Mrs. Adair,” re- 








“There is something else I ought to say to you, but’ 
you seem so much excited that I think I had better 
keep it to myself.” 
_ With a gesture of angry impatience, tho old lady 
impetuously said: 

“You know well enough that when a thing is 
hinted to me I never rest till I have heard the whole 
of it. Now speak out all that you have to say, and 
leave me to deal with myself and with her after- 
wards.” 

“Since you insist, I suppose I must obey. Clare 
stated that, in any event, her mother was your legal 
heiress—that she Hada claim on your estate which 
you dared not ignore. Her grandmother, she said, 
had received but a moiety of what should have been 
hers, and if you passed over your own family in 
your will her father would contest it, and prove that 
you were not in a fit state of mind to dispose of your 
property.” 

Mrs. Adair started up in sudden fury; she shook 
her clenched hand above her head, and, in a voice 
tremulous with rage and wounded feeling, cried out: 

“Oh, this is too much! The viper! the smooth, 
smiling serpent, who hopes to coil around my heart 
that she may stifle me, crush me! Good Heavens! 
such @ creature would be capable of murdering me to 
attain her own ends ; and she so young, too!” 

Claudia began to fear that she had gone too far, 
and she hastened to smooth the anger her false com- 
munications had aroused. 

“T believe you go too farin judging Miss Ormond 
so harshly as that, Mrs. Adair. Shoe is not so much 
to blame herself as those who have carefully tutored 
her to the part she was to play before they sent her 
hither. Her parents have everything at stake, for 
of course the lawsuit she spoke of could never be 
brought to a successful issue. They know that well 
enough, and this young girl was to win you over 
and make all sure, if possible, by inducing you to be- 
queath your fortune to her. It is difficult to believe 
her less transparent than she seems, and sho has 
many charroing traits of character; but she has had 
bad counsels, and she thinks any deception right 
which will serve the cause of her parents.” 

“* And I—I am to be victimised in this heartless 
manner for the benefit of a parcel of grasping cor- 
morants! Don’t speak a word to me in Clare’s 
favour. If she cannot be all to me she shall be no- 
thing ; I will send her back to her parents, and with- 
draw from them the assistance I have offered to 
enable them even to live in comfort, A fine reward 
I have for my liberality, truly!” 

“But, my dear friend, such precipitate action as 
that would cause the world to misjudge you, and 
bring down on me its heaviest censure. After all, 
these people are your nearest relations, and you must 
wish them to rise out of the poverty into which they 
have fallen, Do not be too hard on Clare, for she 
is very young yet, and if she should marry the man of 
her choice she may mature into a good woman, as the 
world goes. Give her a chance+to secure a good hus- 
band, | entreat. Let her remain here, but treat her 
with extreme coldness, and show her that her only 
chance of fortune through your liberality is lost.” 

“That might goad her on to a marriage with 
Walter, and if she would only choose Jasper in pre- 
ference I could forgive even this baseness, and take 
her into favour again. Rich people need not expect 
gratitude from those dependent on them. I did not, 
till this girl so sweetly befooled me. Even after 
what you have told me, if I suffered her to wheedle 
around me again, I believe I should get as fond of 
her as ever.” 

“I think, perhaps, your coldness might have an 
opposite effect. If Clare find she has risked so 
much by offending you in the choice she has made, 
she will probably change her tactics, and try to like 
Jasper well enough to accept him, It is easy to see 
that he is deeply in love with her, and she giveshim 
a little gleam of hope at times. For the sake of all 
concerned, Mrs. Adair, it will be best to temporise. 
Give Clare a chance to fall into your plans, or, if she 
prefer it, to marry Walter Brooke. In that case 
she will be amply provided for, and able to assist her 
parents. Noone could then blame you for casting 
them off, and I should escape the odious charge of 
mischief-making. As it has turned out, I am sorry 
that I induced you to bring Miss Ormond here.” 

Mrs. Adair regarded her with a penetrating glance. 

“If you had not urged it on me as persistently as 
you did, Claudia, I should be tempted to believe that 
you are acting a double part. What motive you can 
have for briuging my niece here, only to secure her 
expulsion after a few weeks’ sojourn beneath my 
roof, it is impossible to divine; therefore I must 
acquit you of double dealing.” 

*T hope you do not suspect.me of such baseness as 
that,” said Claudia, with apparent indignation, “It 
is hard to have even @ passing suspicion of me darken 
the mind of my best—almost my only friend. It is 





plied Claudia, with great appearance of humility. 


the dearest wish of my heart that, after a temporary 
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estraugement, you and Clare shall become as good 
friends as ever, and that her ultimate acceptance of 
Jasper will insure to her the succession to your 
estate. If you knew how ardently I wish for that, 
Mrs. Adair, you would at least give me credit for dis- 
interestedness.” 

“Then why can you not help it on?” asked Mrs. 
Adair, abruptly. “ The strongest desire of my heart 
is to prevent the division of this estate. It has been 
in my family almost from time immemorial, and I 
could hardly sleep quietly in my grave if I knew it 
were dismembered. My husband paid off some debts 
which had accumulated; he did.this to prevent any 
portion of the land from being sold, and there was an 
understanding between us that what he paid should 
be made up to his heirs, the Cliffords—or rather to 
Dick, for Jasper was not then born, I have a mania 


for buying land, and, in place of laying up my income 
to liquidate that debt, I enlarged my possessions, and 
Jam just as unwilling to see the new acquisitions 
separated from the estate as I ever was to part with 
what my father left me. You understand now why I 
am so bent on a match between my heiress and one of 
the Cliffords. Dick waives all claims in favour of 


his son, provided Clare can be brought to reason. 
Now, why can you not undertake to do that, Claudia ?” 

“ Grant me a month, and I think I may engage to 
accomplish it,” was the calm reply. “ Butif 1 am 
to succeed you must do your part, Mrs. Adair. You 
must treat Clare with extreme coldness, though I beg 
that you will not be harsh, or betray to her anything 
of what has passed between us to-day. If you do, I 
cannot undertake to influence this wilful girl. In 
fact, I should lose all power to do so if she suspected 
that there is an understanding between you and my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Adair was an irritable, high-tempered woman, 
but she was easily influenced by one in whom she had 
confidence’, and Claudia, by her apparent disinterested- 
ness, bad completely blinded her. She gave her 
credit for the kindest feelings towards Clare, and, 
after hesitating a few moments, she gave the pledge 
required of her. 

“TI promise not to be harsh; only cold, as you ad- 
vise. I have your success so much at heart, Claudia, 
that I promise to give you an order on my banker for 
two thousand pounds the day that Jasper and Clare 
ask my blessing ontheir union. That may stimulate 
your efforts, my dear, and I shall feel so grateful to 
you if you succeed that I shall not think the price 
too high for the service rendered.” 

“T do not know how to thank you, dear madam,”’ 
said Claudia, with effusion. ‘* lam yours to command 
in all things, you well know; but at the same time | 
will not deny that tlie offer of so munificent a re- 
ward will stimulate me to attain success. I think I 
understand all Clare’s weaknesses, for I have made 
her astudy since she has been here, and I will so 
work upon them as to make her comprehend what 
her true interests are.” 

“ Only save me from the necessity of dividing my 
estate, and I am your fast friend for life. I could give 
it to Jasper alone, but it is my wish that one of the 
Beaufort blood shall inherit it. Whether worthy or 
not, Clare shali be my heiress if she will take him 
for her husband. I daresay you think mea mono- 
maniac on this subject, and perhaps I am.” 

“Do not say that before any one else,” said Claudia, 
in suppressed tones. “ If you did, there is no know- 
ing what advantage might be taken of it,” 

Mrs. Adair clenched her hands, and again a crim. 
son flush mounted to her face. She faintly said: 

**T feel ill; this has been too much forme, I—I 
was beginning to love that child so dearly, and now 
to know that she is so untrue is bitter, bitter.’’ 

**Shall I riug for Mona ?”’ asked the false voice. 

“Yes—and begin your mission at once. I can 
have no peace till this thing is decided, one way or 
the other.” 

When the servant came in Claudia retired tri- 
umphaut. She stood outside the closed door with 
her hand raised towards it, exultingly muttering : 

“You have resigned your fate into my hands; 
henceforth I am the mistress, and you are the puppet, 
to be moved at my will tiJlthe end comes. Ha! ha! 
Now for the fair heiress. I understand her wishes 
well enough to mould her to my own purposes, and 
bring her to the point I desire.” 


(To be continued.) 





A PEAt of six bells has been hung in the tower of 
Buckfastleigh parish church. 

THE circumstances attendant on Besson’s death 
are curious enough. Riding along at the head of 
his regiment, he beheld a man about to fire from the 
window of a house upon his soldiers. ‘I will shoot 
that rascal like the dog he is!” exclaimed Besson, 
firing his chassep6t at the insurgent. But at the 
same moment the ball from the gun fired by the 
latter entered the commander’s brain, and he fell 





dead from his horse, while the insurgent, pierced to 
the heart by the commander’s bullet, reeled back 
from the window and sank upon the floor a corpse. 





TRESSILIAN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“*4 Life at Stake,” “The House of Secrets,” §c., $c. 
sinister 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Srr ArTHUR TRESSILIAN and Jasper Lowder 
did not meet again upon that night which had re- 
vealed to the former so much of the pretender’s real 
character. After the baronet’s unsatisfactory in- 
terview with Lowder in the park, subsequent to the 
flight of Jacopo Palestro with the proceeds of Low- 
der’s robbery, Sir Arthur returned to the Court and 
went wearily up to his own chamber. 

Half an hour later, Lowder was heard coming 
softly up the stairs, proceeding to his own apart- 
ments. 

The night that followed brought no sleep to the 
baronet. Wounded tothe core by the man who 
stood to him in the place of a son—his pride and 
hope in his supposed rightful heir cruelly destroyed 
—his own secret, passionate love for Blanche rudely 
scoffed at by the usurper—doubts and fears strug- 
gling within his breast—those slow night hours were 
freighted for Sir Arthur with an anguish too deep 
for groans and tears. 

He held his sad and lonely vigil until long after 
the gray December dawn lighted up his chamber. 
But as the morning deepened the necessity of 
‘*keeping up appearances ” before his household 
aroused him, and he arose from his chair, made his 
toilette, and changed his garments. 

He was the first in the breakfast-room, grave and 
sad and troubled, yet a kindly look beamed in his 
eyes as Blanche entered in her pretty morning dress. 
He would not allow his gloom to overshadow her. 

She came up to him with extended hand. The 
consciousness that they shared together the secret of 
Lowder’s guilt lent a shyness to her manner. 

“T am afraid I did wrong to tell you that secret,’ 
she murmured as they paused before the out-look 
into the dreary garden. ‘Oh, Sir Arthur! I have 
suffered so much since yesterday——”’ 

“Sir Arthur!” repeated the baronet, with a pang 
at his heart and a mild reproach in his voice, as he 
looked down into the fair, lovely face, framed in its 
golden tresses, and into the big, innocent gray eyes 
uplifted to his. “‘ You are growing formal, Blanche. 
I notice that I do not often hear now the old 
familiar name of ‘Guardy.’ What las. changed 
you so?” 

The girl’s hand fell from his arm. The sweet 
young face, tender as a violet, was swiftly averted, 
and Sir Arthur did not see the sudden tide of glow- 
ing scarlet that stained her pure cheeks and even 
her forehead. Nor did he notice the pallor that 
succeeded that wild-rose flush. 

He was silent for a moment, fearing he had 
offended her ; then he said, gently : 

“ Forgive me, Blanche. Call me what you will, 
only bear in mind that I desire, above all things, to 
act towards you the part of an affectionate father. 
As to that wretched business, you did right to tell 
me. I had along = with Guy last night after you 
had retired. He d6es not know that you are aware 
of his guilt. He took the money to pay a gaming 
debt contracted in Naples.” 

“A gaming debt!”’ the girl murmured, shivering. 
** He—he gambles ?” 

Before Sir Arthur could reply the door opened 
and Jasper Lowder sauntered into the room. 

He glanced from one to the other of the two 
figures standing side by side at the glazed door, and 
his brow darkened and a look of suspicion crept 
into his eyes. 

‘* Has he been telling her of the robbery ?” Low- 
der asked himself. ‘ Has he informed her that Iam 
the midnight thief? He would not have dared tell 
her so after my threat of last night.” 

He greeted Sir Arthur and Blanche courteously. 
The former responded coldly, the latter in an em- 
barrassed manner. Purmton and his subordinates 
made a timely appearance with the hot-water dishes 
and their Legere | contents, and the trio took their 
seats at the table. 

The meal progressed almost in silence. As they 
arose from the table at last Lowder glanced out of 
a window and said : 

“This is a fine morning for a walk, Blanche. Will 
you come with me for a ramble along the river 
bank?” 

Blanche hesitated a moment, and yielded assent. 
She hurried upstairs to prepare herself for the pro- 
posed excursion, while Sir Arthur wentto his library, 
and Lowder leisurely attired himself in his great- 
coat and gloves. 

_ The usurper was standing upon the porch, beat- 
ing an impatient tattoo with his heels, when Blanche 
came running down the stairs. She had donned a 








protty blue walking-dress, her white Astracan sacque, 
and a jaunty turban, and looked as beautiful and 
lovely as a flower or sunlit picture. 

Lowder offered her his arm. Not seeming to 
notice the civility, the girl ran on down the steps 
and led the way lightly across the wide lawn to- 
wards the river. Lowder followed her with a quick 


step. 

Blanche kept in advance until they had traversed 
the extensive lawn, but Lowder was walking at her 
side when she gained the stile. . . 

«It seems to me that you avoid me this morning, 
Blanche,” said Lowder, with some annoyance, as he 
ascended and descended the stile after her. “ Your 
manner is scarcely that of a girl to her betrothed 
husband. Has—has my father been setting you 
against me ?”’ 

Blanche turned upon Lowder indignantly. 

“ How can you ask such a question?’’ she de 
manded, her gray eyes flashing. f . 

“ Basily enough,” returned Lowder, quickening 
his steps to match hers. ‘‘ When I came upon = 
and him in the breakfast room I—I fancied he 
been saying something to my disadvantage.” - 

“Tf he did, he said nothing but the truth.” 

Lowder’s countenance changed. 

‘* He did traduce me, then?” hecried. “ He told 
you that I had—had committed ———” 

“A robbery? No, he did not tell me that. But 
we were speaking of it, notwithstanding,” said 
Blanche, calmly. 

Lowder’s face grew inflamed with anger. 

“Curse him!’’ he ejaculated. 

Blanche interrupted his farther speech by a low, 
shocked cry. 

“ How dare you curse your father, Guy ?”’ she ex- 
claimed, looking at the usuper with horrified eyes, 
and drawing back from him as if he had been an em- 
bodied pestilence. ‘ How dare you speak so to me 
of the noblest, tenderest father that ever lived, and 
whose heart you have pierced with your baseness 
and wrong-doing? Do you suppose your curse can 
bring harm upon him? You are not worthy to be 
his son—not worthy to be his servant !” 

“ He has a stanch defender in you,’’ sneered Low- 
der. ‘Pity he can’t hear you. Talk of baseness 
and treachery! He is the basest and most trea- 
cherous——” 

“*Stop!’? commanded Blanche, her gray eyes 
shooting lambent fires. “I will not listen to such 
words from you. Are you not ashamed of yourself ? 
Sir Arthur did not me you committed the rob- 
bery. It was I who told him. I will tell you the 
truth. On the night of the robbery I was wakeful. 
I heard stealthy steps in the hall, and, fearing rob- 
bers, I put on my dressing-gown with the intention 
of -awakening Sir Arthur. I went out into the 
hall, then I heard steps again. I had only time to 
crouch in the niche behind the bronze Crusader 
when I saw you come out of Sir Arthur’s room with 
the safe key in your hand. I saw you go downstairs, 
and crept after you. I witnessed the whole robbery. 
I saw you escape with your booty through the 
library window. I crept k to my room unseen. 
And yesterday morning I sent for my guardian, and 
told him the truth. You can imagine how hard 
that truth was for him to bear. I pray Heaven I 
may never again witness an anguish like his. My 
own heart bled for him.” 

Lowder’s excitement did not abate. His eyes 
glowed with supernatural lustre, shining like lamps 
out of the pallor of his face. He felt humiliated and 
angered that this girl should have witnessed his 
crime, should comprehend his baseness, should know 
so much of his real character. 

“It was you, then, who put Sir Arthur‘ upon my 
track last evening,” he muttered. ‘ Did my father 
explain to you this morning my confession—my 
penitence ?”’ 

“ He explained nothing, save that the money was 
taken to pay a gaming debt.” 

“It is so,” said Lowder, drooping his head. “I 
told my father all last night. And he has quite 
forgiven me. The whole affair was but a boyish 
folly.” 

*T regret that I cannot look upon the matter also 
in that light,”’ returned Blanche, coldly. 

‘* Have you no pity, Blanche? Do you not see 
how terribly I suffer in knowing that my error is 
laid bare to you ?” cried Lowder, passionately. “I 
gambled in Naples. I owed a man there two thou- 
sand pounds. He came to Tressilian Court yester- 
day, and pressed me for the money. My father re- 
gards gaming as a crime, and I wished to conceal 
my wrong-doing from his eyes. I did not know how 
to obtain so much money on so short a notice. I 
knew that the sum I wanted was in the library safe, 
intended for my benefit. I did not look upon the 
matter as arobbery- I helped myself to what was 
to be my own. It is my first error. I mean it to be 
my last. —— make the path of right so hard 
for me to tread? I have acknowl my guilt. 
If suffering can atone for an error, mine is atoned 
for. You, who never told a lie, who never swerved 
from the straight path of honesty and right, cannot 
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understand or pity my weakness—you cannot for. 

ive it.” 
OHis appeal went to the girl’s heart. Her beauti- 
fol features relaxed, and a pitying look came into 
her wide gray eyes. 

“Tam sorry for you, Guy,” she said. ‘‘ Heaven 
forbid that I should act the Pharisee. If you are 
truly repentant, I have no more words of anger for 


“T am ntant—I am completely broken- 
hearted!” pam tse the usurper, in a tremulous 
voice, 

Warm-hearted, generous Blanche came nearer 
: extending her hand. He raised it to his 
J 


ey stood for a few moments by the stile at 
which they had halted. This stile was of the sim- 
plest description, a flight of steps on either side the 
fence, and a landing of some three feet square at 
the top, forming a junction of the two stairs. 

“You look tired, Blanche,” said Lowder. “ Sit 
down on the step here. I want to hear yousay that 
you forgive me—that you have not ceased to love 
me.” 

Blanche mounted to the topmost step and sat 
down. Lowder stood before her on the ground, the 
ete of sorrow and regret. He repeated his last 
words. 

“Thave nothing to forgive, Guy,” the girl said, 
gravely. ‘You have not smned against me, but 
against your noble father.” 

“ He has forgiven me. As you say you have no- 
thing to forgive, Blanche, let me hear you confess 
that you love me.” 

He looked up at her with a passionate eagerness. 
But the lovely face clouded, the sweet, grave eyes 
shone with a saddened light, and the tender scarlet 
mouth quivered with an infinite sorrow. 

“Guy,” she said, gently, “I cannot speak the 
words you wish to hear.” 

“This—this accursed business has cost me your 
love then ?” he demanded, savagely. 

“ Guy, I do not know that I have ever loved you,” 
the young girl said, ina tender, pitying voice. ‘I 
will be frank with you. When f food to read your 
\etters to Sir Arthur; when I heard anecdotes of 
your bravery, your honesty, your truthfulness and 
self-devotion, I fancied you a grand and knightly 
and exalted being—in short, a very hero of romance. 
When you came home, investing you with all the 
fancied attributes of my ideal Guy, I blushed when 
you spoke to me; I was flattered S our notice ; I 
thought I loved you. Butin the very hour you asked 
ne to marry you I was conscious of a chill sense of 
lisappointment. My happiness was not what I had 
axpected. A vague discontent assailed me.” 

“ You are complimentary !’’ cried Lowder, bitterly. 

“Tam truthful. At times since our betrothal I 
have been very nearly happy, but I have always been 
ansatisfied and secretly isitenial. I discovered 
finally that I did not love you, Guy, asa wife should 
love. The truth has grown upon me by degrees, but 
at last [know myownheart. Oh, Guy! it is not for 
this fault I have ceased to love you! In truthI 
never loved you!” 

“Ts your promise to go for nothing? Last night 
my father said to me that he feared you would wish 
to postpone the marriage a year on account of this 
affair. He said you were the daughter of his dead 
friend, and he must protect you, at whatever cost to 
himself and me. told him how muchI needed 
your loving influence and guidance. He replied that 
he knew it, but still he should ask you if you had 
better not postpone the marriage, adding that it was 
his secret prayer and hope that you would stand by 
me and decide to fulfil your engagement. He said it 
was his dearest wish to call you his daughter. He 
said that it would be the happiest day in his life 
sould he witness our union. He said he would feel 
at ease about my future, my moral character, and 
my reputation, if you would become my wife. Yet, 
he added, he should the rather urge you to a post- 
ponement of the engagement, desiring to fully do his 
duty by his orphan ward.” 


—he happy and triumphant, she silent and sorrow- 
ful 


ul. 

Sir Arthur met them in the hall, and invited 
Blanche into the library. The girl removed her 
outer wraps and sent them up to her room bya ser- 
vant, then followed the baronet into the room desig- 
nated. 

Sir Arthur closed the library door and conducted 
his young ward to a seat by the fire. Drawing a 
chair near to hers, he said : ’ 

“ Has Guy said anything to you about that miser- 
able money ?” ( 

“Yes, Sir Arthur. He told me how penitent he 
was. He knows now that I witnessed the—tie af- 
fair.” 

“T have been thinking, Blanche, that your mar- 
riage had better be postponed a year or two. I 
cannot allow you to risk your own happiness in this 
matter. Guy has changed strangely. He is not 
worthy of you.” 

“ There is much good in him—there must be! He 
is your own son, Sir Arthur, and must have inherited 
many of your noble qualities. I must cling to him. 
Perhaps my influence may be what he needs. I 
cannot utterly condemn him for this one error. I 
am twenty years vld—old enough surely to decide in 
this matter for myself. I thank you, dear guardy, 
for your solicitude for my happiness, but I cannot 
consent to a postponement of the marriage.” 

“Take time to consider the subject, Blanche.” 

“T need no farther time. I have decided,” said 
the girl, wearily. ‘‘Do not pain me by urging me 
to reconsider my decision. I must marry him at the 
time appointed.” 

“You love him despite all, Blanche ?” 

The girl’s face flushed painfully. In that flush 
Sir Arthur read his answer. 

‘* What a mystery is love!” murmured the baro- 
net, huskily. ‘In sorrow, in shame, in anguish, it 
remains true and steadfast! Heaven bless you, my 
child, for your noble-devotion to my son! And may 
the man you love falfil all your highest expecta- 
tions!’’ 

He laid his hand on her little golden head in bless- 
ing. Then, with a convulsed face, he turned from 
her, crossing the room. 

The girl arose and moved blindly towards the door 
—her hands sought the knob with trembling touch 
and turned it. She went out into the hall, sped up 
the stairs, and locked herself within her own sitting- 


room. 

There she fell upon her knees, sobbing wildly : 

“It is a sacrifice—a terrible sacrifice. 1do not 
love Guy. I do not even respect him. But I will 
try to ennoble him for his father's sake. I will de- 
vote myself to elevating him. It is all I can do to 
repay Sir Arthur for all his life-long care and kind- 
ness tome. Oh,I have been blind—blind! Ihave 
wakened to the truth at last, and it crushed me to 
the veryearth. I am engaged to Guy, and I love Sir 
Arthur, who looks upon me as a child, and who prays 
that I may have love and courage to cling to his 
son! How Sir Arthur would scorn me if he knew 
my presumption! How he would smile at my folly ! 
It is he who realises my ideal—whom alone I love! 
For his sake I will marry Guy!” 

Her whole frame quivered as with anague. She 
buried her face in the cushions of her couch and 
sobbed in a very abandonment of grief. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 

MEANWHILE, how fared poor Guy Tressilian ? 

The operation that had been performed upon our 
hero by the great London surgeon had not been un- 
attended with extreme peril. The greatest skill of 
Sir Windham Winn been brought into requisi- 
tion.; There had been moments when Tressilian’s 
life had hung in the balance, and it had seemed that 
the merest chance must decide whether he would 
live or die. There had been even one moment when 
Sir Windham had paused from his labours, believing 
that the life that had flickered under his toueh like 
the light of a candle in the wind had died out en- 
tirely. But as the chest rose feebly again the sur- 





This plausible falsehood won Blanche’s perfect 
credence. 

She buried her face in her little white muff for a 
few moments. Then she said, unsteadily : 

“Guy, I was about to ask you to dissolve our 
engagement on the grounds I have stated. But I 
have changed my mind. Sir Arthur’s wishes are 
sacred tome. I know that no son of his could be 
base at heart. You must have inherited much of his 
own nobleness. I have expected too much. I do 
not truly love you, but love may come intime. And 
~—and I esteem Sir Arthur so highly that I would 
sacrifice myself to gratify his slightest wish. I will 
marry yowyin February, on the day appointed!” 

“ But if my father urges you to wait?” 

*T shall not let him know that I am aware of his 
secret hopes. I will keep my promise to you. -Now, 
Guy, let me to the Court. It is very cold 
this morning.” 

Lowder helped her down from the stile, his face 
glowing with elation, They returned to the Court 





geon resumed his labours, with what result he had 
himself declared to Olla. 

The girl could hardly comprehend tho great sur- 

on’s success. She had believed Tressilian to be 

ying. Now she was assured that inall probability 
he would live, and regain the full possession of his 
senses. It seemeda Joy too great for belief. 

“It seems a miracle,’’ she murmured. ‘Oh, Sir 
Windham, he shall thank you himself for saving his 
life and his reason. I cannot find words to express 
myself,” 

“* My triumph is sufficient reward,” declared Sir 
Windham, smiling. ‘ But, Miss Olla, what is this 
yo man to you?” 

“Nothing, Sir Windham. I have never known 
him when he was in his right mind. I have cared 
for him out of pity-——”’ 

“ And ‘ pity is akin to love!’”” said the surgeon. 
“ He is a well-looking young fellow. Take care of 
your heart, Miss Olla. These handsome, penniless 


not blush so, my child. I did not mean to offend 
you. Will you not come and look in upon our 
patient ?” 

, Olla assented, and shook off the fine snow cling- 
ing to her figure. ‘Then she followed Sir Windham 
into Tressilian’s chamber. 

A dim light, that of a single candle in a distant 
corner, pervaded the apartment. But the figure in 
the bed was plainly visible. Olla approached the 
couch and studied the face upon the pillow. 

It was as white as the linen against which it lay, 
and the features were as sharply defined as if cut 
in stone. It looked like the face of a dead man, so 
white, so calm, so fixed was its stern repose. ‘The 
eyelids drooped against his checks; his lips were 
slightly parted. His chest scarcely stirred the 
clothing above it as it rose and fell in its faint pul- 
sations. 

“ This is life almost like death,’’ murmured Olla, 

“ He will waken from this sleep in a few hours, 
and in his right mind,” declared Sir Windham. 
2 pes oe — = his forehead.” 

a obeyed. ere was a slight perspiration 
wren the mosnene brow. a 

They stood a little longer by the couch i 
Windham said : wt 9d — 

“Let us go down to the drawing-room. Popley, 
who is behind the curtains at the foot of the bed, 
will watch our patient, and report any change in 
_— We must guard against every noise in the 
10use. 

They descended to the drawing-room. Olla issued 
her orders that the house should be kept in perfect 
silence, and the order was obeyed to the letter. Mrs. 
Popley and Mrs. Kipp sat in the housekeeper’s room 
and talked in whispers, The driver of the post- 
chaise which had brought our travellers to Bleak 
Top, and Kit Kipp, alternated between the stable 
and the housekeeper’s room, and also talked in 
whispers. 

The evening had fallen early. Night had suc- 
ceeded before the surgical operation had been con- 
cluded. It was nearly eight o’clock on the tempest- 
uous winter night when Mrs. Popley entered the 
drawing-room, stepping cautiously upon her toes, 
and announcing in a sepulchral whisper that supper 
waited. 

Sir Windham and Olla crossed the draughty lower 
hall to the dining-room. Here supper was served 
of birds, toasted ounpem, coffee and tea, and 
various other dainties. The surgeon brought a good 
appetite to the meal, and nearly an hour was spent 
at table, at the expiration of which time they re- 
turned to the drawing-room. 

At ten o’clock Sir Windham looked in upon hig 
patient, but no change had occurred in him. Leaving 
word with Popley that he was to be called at the 
slightest indication of a change, the surgeon retired 
to his own chamber and went to bed. 

Olla put out the fires and lights of the drawing- 
room and hall, and crept upstairs to her own room. 
It was the picture of eet cosiness. Her dress- 
ing-gown and slippers were warming before the 
blazing fire ; lights were burning ; the curtains were 
drawn, and Mrs. Popley, in list slippers, awaited 
her with a beaming countenance. 

“‘ Everything has gone well, Miss Olla,” said the 
faithful old woman as Olla softly closed the door. 
“The young gentleman is in a fine perspiration, and 
his breathing grows louder. It’s as fine a natural 
sleep as one could wish to see. Jim will call me at 
one o’clock, when I’m to watch.” 

‘* You must call me if there bea change in him for 
the worse,” said Olla. ‘If—if he should die, I 
must be with him. I cannot be persuaded that he 
is yet out of danger. If he should die, nurse,’’ she 
added, in a quivering voice, “ his last gaze must be 
fixed upon the sympathising face of a friend.” 

Mrs. Popley gave the required promise, and Olla, 
wearied with her journey from London and her emo- 
page ace erself, said her prayers, and went 
to bed. 

In half an hour she was soundly asleep. 

The night wore on, and still Tressilian lay in that 
trance-like slumber. ‘The dawn broke at last, and 
subdued sounds of life were heard in the kitchen, 
but he did not arouse. 

At seven o’clock—it was barely daylight then— 
Sir Windham Winn tapped gently at the door, and 
as softly entered the room. . 

“There has been no change, sir!”’ whispered Mrs. 


Popley. 

5 What! He has not awakened yet?” returned 
the surgeon, his face changing. ‘‘I must see to him !’” 
He glided to the bed, and bent over Tressilian, 
feeling his pulse. It was low, but regular. 
he raised his glance from his watch Tressilian’s 
eyes opened, and were fixed upon him in an inquir- 
ing expression. The gaze was that of a sane man. 

‘The surgeon’s heart, bound up in his profession, 
throbbed with joy. He knew how near the gates of 
death Tressilian had been, and he regarded his opera- 
tion as a very triumph of surgery. 

Tressilian’s lips moved feebly. 





young men are fond of heiresses. ‘There, you need 


‘* Who are you ?”” he whispered. 
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“Tam the surgeon, Sir Windham Winn. Don’t 
bother yourself, young man. Just take things as 
they come. You are among friends. That is all 
you need to know for the present.” — 

Tressilian smiled faintly, and his eyes closed 
wearily. tri see 

“ Here, Mrs. Popley,” said Sir Windham, “have 
a basin of gruel made directly.” 

“It is made already,” returned the woman. “It 
has been waiting an hour, but I began to think it 
would never be wanted.” 

She hurried out silently, presently returning with 
a bowl of gruel. Sir Windham took the tray from 
her, sat down upon the side of the bed, and pro- 
ceeded to feed his patient with the tenderness of a 
woman. 

“There !’’ he exclaimed at last. ‘‘ You feel better 
now, with half a pint of gruel to give you strength. 
By to-morrow you shall have chicken broth, but 
your promotion depends upon your improvement.” 

Again Tressilian smiled. Then his eyes wandered 
from the face of the rough, kindly surgeon, search- 
ing the room with an expectant gaze. 

“* Whoare you looking for ?” asked Sir Windham. 

“Perhaps it was only a dream,”’ murmured Tres- 
silian, faintly. ‘‘ But I had a vision of a young girl 
—beautiful, lovely, and tender. Is 
there no young girl here ?”’ 

“You mean Olla!”’ 

Guy repeated the name of Olla in a sort of 
rapture. 

‘*The name comes straight to my lips,” he mur- 
mured. ‘“ Her name is Olla. Iwanther. Olla!” 
he added, dreamily, and in tender accents. “ Olla!” 

‘* Olla will come in presently. You have been very 
ill, young man. You owe life, reason, everything to 
Olla! Had she not taken care of you, protected you, 
pitied you, you would to-day have been an idiot or 
a corpse!” 

In his admiration of Olla the good surgeon had 
said more than he intended. But the effect of his 
words upon Tressillian had not been hurtful. The 
pale, wan face brightened, the glorious blue eyes 
flamed with gratitude and tenderness, and a smile 
of exquisite beauty curved his lips. 

“T shall never forget what I owe Olla 
mured. ‘ Never!’ 

With the words yet on his lips he again dropped 
asleep. 

‘“* He'll do now,” said the surgeon, heartily. “ An- 
other sleep is what he wants. Is Miss Olla below ?”’ 

Mrs. Popley answered in the affirmative, and Sir 
Windham descended to the drawing-room. Olla was 
there, and came eagerly to meet him. 

“Has he wakened ?” she asked. 

“Yes, and has had his breakfast. He is doing 
better even than I expected. He is himself again. 
[ will give you directions for his treatment. As for 
me, I must return to town to-day. To-morrow the 
mountain road may be impassable,” said Sir Wind- 
ham. “I must order the post-chaise at once. My 
patient is out of danger, and a good nurse is all that 
is wanted now.” 

Olla expressed her regrets at losing the surgeon 
so soon, then went out to order the post-chaise 
for Sir Windham’s return journey to Alnwick. The 
surgeon occupied himself in her absence by writing 
out an ample list of directions for the care of the 
invalid upon a leaf of his note-book, and this he tore 
out and gave the young girl on her return. 

*T have here provided against all contingencies of 
fever and other drawbacks,” he said. “ Should any 

vious change occur for the worse, telegraph to me. 
‘ad should that rascally Gower give you any trouble, 
lout me know. I have left all necessary medicines, 
but the patient needs little medicine. What he 
wants is, as I said before, good nursing and a gene- 
rous diet as soon as he can bear it, which will be in 
@ Cay or two.” 

Breakfast was announced at this moment. Olla 
led the way to the cosy dining-room, and Sir Wind- 
ham attacked his repast with energy. In the course 
of the meal he told Olla of Tressilian’s inquiries 
for her, at the narration of which the young girl 
blushed rosily. 

The driver of the post-chaise had already break- 
fasted some time since, and by the time Sir Wind- 
ham had finished his repast the carriage was driven 
round to the porch. Adieux were said, and Sir 
Windham Winn entered the waiting vehicle and 
was hurried away, soon disappearing behind a veil 
of falling snow and going down the mountain side. 

As Olla stood on the porch looking thoughtfully 
after him, Mrs. Kipp, who was near and anxiously 
scanning the dull gray sky, exclaimed : 

*Vhe surgeon has got away just in time, Miss 
Olla. It’s lucky we’ve laid in such a stock of pro- 
visions. We shall need them. If that’ Mr. Gower 
is on his way here,”’ she added, grimly, “ he’ll have 
to come before noon. See how the snow falls! We 
are going to be snowed in.” 

That prophecy seemed in a fair way of fulfilment. 
The ground was covered thickly with snow, and the 
great feathery flakes were falling fast and faster in 
a white, impenetrable veil. ‘The process of “snow- 


I want her. 


he mur- 





ing in” the occupants of lonely Bleak Top had 
surely commenced. 
(To be continued.) 








WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 


CHAPTER XVIII: 
That cruel word her tender heart so thrill’d, 
That sudden cold did run through every vein, 
And stony horror all her senses fill’d 
With dying fit, that down she fell for pain. 


Mr. Jasper Biocnt’s last duty for the night was 
to call on Mrs. Schmitz. 

The white-locked Dane was present, and somewhat 
impeded that perfect flow of confidence which the 
old man liked to keep up between his weak-miuded 
sister-in-law and himself, 

“Mr. James Grey has made some new promise to 
Mrs. Fitzroy,” growled Mr. Jasper Blount as he 
trudged homeward. ‘ Does heintend to poison Rose 
when his scheme has succeeded? Ah, my man, you 
must look sharp if you want to escape Jasper 
Blount!” 

He was at the station next morning in time for the 
first London train, and, hiding in the crowd, saw Mr. 
Grey in one of the compartments, and, alas! Rose 
beside him. 

So Mr. Jasper Blount was fain to get into the next 
carriage and trundle off to London with them. 

It was clear that Mr. Grey had no mind to part 
with his wife. 

They drove to a first-class hotel, Mr. Jasper in 
close attendance; and when he had seen them safely 
housed he took the opportunity of rushing off to 
Harry’s lodgings to see him. 

Harry was doggedly waiting to present himself at 
court in order to be prosecuted by Mr. Grey for the 
ignoble crime of assault and battery. 

When Harry heard that Rose was in town he 
wildly proposed flying off instantly to her reseue, 
and took a deal of calming down before he would 
listen to reason, 

When he had reached that point Mr. Jasper Blount 
unfolded to him his intentions. 

While Mr. Grey was in court he and™Mrs. Lester 
would present themselves at the hotel and see Rose. 

They would take her home with them, and when 
Mr. Grey pursued her and demanded her they would 
refuse to give her up until he had cleared’ his name 
of the stigma which his visit to Mrs. Fitzroy yester- 
day had attached to it. All the little scheme was 
recapitulated to Harry. b 

This interview between father and son consumed 
about an hour, by the end of which the time drew 
nigh when Harry must present himself at court, 

Just as Mr. Jasper was leaving the house to go for 
Mrs. Lester he was dumbfounded by receiving a sum- 
mons to be present as witness in the case of Grey v. 
Winchester. Mr. Grey was determined to keep his 
wife safe even when not by to guard her. 

Black with rage, Mr. Jasper Blount drove off at 
full speed to ask Mrs. Lester to undertake the mission 
alone. 

He found Mrs. Lester with blistered eyes, and Mr. 
Lester lying white as snow on his pillow. 

“ Bless my soul!” cried Mr. Jasper Blount, turning 
from one to the other, “ What’s amiss? Why, 
madam, something has happened, hasn’t it? Out 
with it!” 

Mrs. Lester cast a mute glance of anguish at her 
husband. 

His eyes were closed, his broad and noble brow 
was contracted, his lips, pale as ivory, were tightly 
compressed, his silvery hair strayed over the pillow 
like a halo. 

One might have called him a dead Augustine, holy, 
mournful, but for the quivering pulse in his temples 
that showed that he lived and suffered. 

Mr. Jasper Blount looked upon the sorrowful pic- 
ture with profound emotion, then, obeying a sign 
from Mrs. Lester, followed her out of the room. 

“ Oh, sir, his heart is broken,” said Mrs. Lester, in 
deep distress, ‘and no wonder, Our poor child has 
just been dragged for the last time from our arms.” 

Mr. Jasper Blount dropped into a seat with a gasp 
of sickening dismay. * 

“Has Rose been here?” he questioned, almost 
fiercely. 

“ Alas! yes, and torn away from us with a threat 
that she should never be allowed to see us agaiu. He 
has taken her where we shall not trace her. She told 
me herself that she was to be left under the watch of 
two servants in a new place of concealment until he 
returned to her.” 

“There, defeated again! Oh, it’s enough to drive 
one mad!” exclaimed Mr. Jasper, bitterly. “ Itseems 
as if nothing we could do or plan would disturb James 
Grey’s stronghold. Always forearmed, always on the 
alert, always victorious! Heavens! is there anything 





so detestable as a successful scoundrel? But tell mo 
all that happened, ma'am.” 

It was a bitter tale for the soft. old mother heart, 
but she told it as well asshe could, omitting nothing. 
“For who knows,” thought the poor woman, “ but 
that Mr. Blount may make some use of the story to 
help my darling ? he is so very shrewd.” 

The substance of her story was this: 

Mr. Grey and Rose applied at the door for admit- 
tance, perhaps an hour after their arrival in London. 

When Mrs. Lester saw her daughter she threw her 
arms round her, and drew her into the chamber 
where Mr, Lester lay, hoping that Mr. Grey would 
not follow. 

Mr. Grey, however, did follow, being resolved not 
to let his wife out of his sight. 

Rose flung herself upon her father’s breast and 
speechlessly embraced him, Mr, Grey meantime 
making hypocritical inquiries about his health, 

Mr. Lester asked him in his feeble, agitated voice 
: he would permit Rose to stay a few hours with 

im. 

“T am sorry to be obliged’ to refuse your request, 
sir,” replied Mr. Grey, coolly. “ Mrs. Grey is best 
with me.” 

Rose seemed prepared for that or any other act of 
tyranny, and meekly held her peace ; but Mr. Lester 
said, earnestly : 

“I may not live to seo her again, I entreat you 
to leave her with me for a Jast interview.” 

At that Rose looked round at her master with such 
a heart-rending appeal. 

But Mr, Grey answered, coldly : 

* You put it strongly, Mri Lester ; but still I must 
refuse to part with Mrs. Grey for a moment.” 

At that Mr. Lester raised hiniself in bed with a 
stern and sorrowful look, and Rose ran forward, 
clasping her hands, to Mr. Gr 

“Sir, have you no compassion, no honour, no 
heart ?” demanded Mr. Lester. 

Mr. Grey turned from the mutely supplicating 
Rose, saying, malignantly : 

“Whenever you take that tone with meI feel it 
due to my self-respect to leave you. Wife, come 
away instantly!” 

Rose wrung her hands and almost groaned : 

! My father is dying! Oh, sir, my father is 
dying!” 

He fixed his terrible eyes upon her. 

“Come away,” reiterated he, in that. suppressed 
voice of power which always made her quail, 

Rose grew frightfully pale, all except two burning 
spots left in her cheeks. She appeared to’ collect all 
her strength to answer, in a terrified but resolute 
tone: 

“T fear I cannot obey you this time.” 

He regarded ber for a moment with extraordinary 
dismay, but quickly recovering himself repeated : 

“ Wife, for the last time I command you to come 
with me !” 

A mysterious struggle raged in the unfortunate 
girl’s breast. 

She turned her frantic eyes from the deathlike 
countenance of her father to the implacable ono of 
her persecutor, and shuddered with ungovernable 
emotion. 

At last she burst into a dry, hysteric sob, and 
tottered a few steps towards her husband, who im- 
mediately held out his hand to seize her. 

At this moment of agony Mrs. Lester darted be- 
tween the pair, and, winding her arms. around her 
daughter, exclaimed, wildly: 

‘* No, no! Rose shall not leave her father and me. 
If you were fifty times her husband you have no 
right to enforce such obedience from our daughter!” 

How passionately Rose clung to her! how she 
kissed her arms and her neck with her burning lips! 

But Mr. Grey came forward with a face like a de- 
mon’s,and put his hand upon Rose’s shoulder. 

“You have forfeited all claim upon my clemency,” 
said he, grimly ; “ in future Ishall enforce my wishes 
instead of entreating your compliance. Madam,” 
turning with a scowl to her mother, “ your inter- 
ference between me and my wife proves the folly of 
allowing her to meet her relatives. I am therefore 
justified in declaring that Mrs. Grey shall not hence- 
forth visit or receive visits from her parents, former 
acquaintances, or associates. I prefer to be her sole 
guardian, and will not give up my rights to any one 
under the sun.” 

With these cruel words, Mr. Grey took Rose from 
her mother’s arms, and led her, weeping bitterly, to 
the door, 

She glanced back, as he was hurrying her away, 
with such a doomed look in her eyes as turned the 
blood cold of those who met it, and that. was the last 
of her. 

At the conclusion of this sad narrative Mr, Jasper 
Blount rose abruptly, saying, between his teeth: 

“ Yes, it’s time to bestir ourselves. Not another 
day shall this tyranny last.” 
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With a frowning and preoccupied brow he hurried 
from the house. 

He was not in time to accompany his son to court, 
and had to follow him alone. 

In an hour the whole affair was settled, against 
Harry Winchester, of course, Mr. Grey proving his 
own irreproachable condact triumphantly. 

Harry was bound over to keep the for one 
year, and received a severe reprimand for his violent 
behaviour. Mr. Grey retired calm.and self-satisfied ; 
and Mr. Jasper Blount and his stepson hastened out 
after him step for step. 

The three paused fora moment poms the pavement, 
jostled by the passing crowd, but close together. 

“James Grey,” muttered the old man, hoarsely’; 
“our patience is exhausted at last. Will you give 
up Rose to her parents, or will you not?” 

‘*T will not,” he answered, promptly. , 

“Take care,” said Harry, almost c with 
fury; “we are resolved to get her out of your 
nee plan small t but they 

“Tt is easy to plan raps, but even are 
useless,” observed Mr. Grey, mockingly. 

Mr. Jasper Blount seized his son and dragged him 
off with him, saying, over his shoulder: 

“ You are a foal to drive people too far.” 

Mr. Grey watched them walling away with a 
lengthening face. 

There was evident anxiety in his eyes, evident dis- 
appointment imhis manner. 

“ There they go, two formidable enemies at large. 
Why didn’t I.goad them into another scrape?” one 
night have supposed him saying to himself. 

“ Father, we must follow himto the place where 
he has hiddew Rose,” said the young man, pausing 
abruptly when they had proeeseded for a short dis- 
tance. 

Mr. Jasper Blount had found time to give him an 
outline of their last disastrous failure, 

“No, Harry, I have another idea in my head,” said 
he, anxiously. “Come on, boy; you shall be allowed 
to help me this time.” 

“Father, I am sick of these constant failures,” 
impatiently returned Harry. ‘ Something bolder 
must be tried.” 

“ Yes, if this last measure fail we will try the 
bolder course,” said Mr. Jasper Blount. “ Listen, 
boy. You andI will set off at once for Schofield, get 
hold of that woman Fitzroy, and sift her well. Surely 
her jealousy—for she really is fond of him—will be 
useful te us in giving us legal excuse for demanding 
Rose to be given up to her friends. While I treat 
with her you may go and find some safe asylum 
where we may conceal Rose, should we be obliged to 
use violence to get hold of her, until the storm blows 
over,” 

Harry Winchester gloomily shook: his head. 

‘“ Father, your expectations are in vain. You will 
get no satisfaction from the person you speak of. As 
for me, I can wait no longer. I must liberate Rose 
to-night. I will not sleep as long as she is under 
that man’s roof.” 

“Hush, hush! what are you saying ?” interrupted 
Mr. Jasper Blount. ‘“ What-caw you do to liberate 
Rose? Already we have lost Grey and can’t trace 
her concealmen' mn 

“Yes, we have lost him,” returned Harry, in deep 
affliction, “and my poor girl is doomed to suffer any 
insult he may offer her. Oh, father, why did you pre- 
vent me from following him? I would never have 
lost sight of him until I stood in her presence, telling 
her that she hada right to defy him, and return’ to 
her parents.” 

“ Harry, that’s all chimerical. Let us go to Scho- 
field. If Kate Fitzroy should be of nouse, then——~'' 

“Then my right arm will be of use,” returned 
Harry. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
One sole desire, one passion now remains, 
To keep life’s fever still within his veins— 
Vengeance! dire vengeance on the wretch 
who cast . 


O’er him and all he loved that ruinous = 
oore, 

Tue darkness of a cloudy midnight hung over 
Crowlands, Chudleigh Heath. 

A warm and. sulphurous atmosphere cut off the 
breath, and oppressed one like a pall; nothing moved 
but the shivering aspen in the edge of the wood as 
the electric current smote it in the dark. 

A long while ago a faint sound had disturbed the 
watch-dogs.snoring under the balcony, but they had 
since become mysteriously silent, and snored no 
longer. Blackness impenetrable shroudéd everything, 
and silence pervaded the darkness. 

All at once a dazzling gleam illuminated the whole 
‘andscape for a moment, and a strange and alarming 
spectacle was disclosed. 

The figure of a man climbing a ladder from tlie 
ground to the balcony, while another man stood at 
the foot of the ladder holding it steady. 





“ Quick !” whispered a voice in the darkness which 
instantly followed, “the storm has commenced.” 

Next moment a peal of thunder crashed overhead, 
and its echoes had not died away when door inside 
was heard being shut. 

“ Come,” muttered a cautious voice, “no time to 
be lost.” 

A second tremulous flash showed that one man had 
reached the balcony and that the other was quickly 


climbing the ladder. 

The deafening of the accompanying 
thunder evidently had awakened some one in the 
house—a distant voice was heard something. 

“Quick! they are awake!” hissed man who 
had gained the balcony, “we must get it. over before 

us. ’ 


man on the ladder made such haste to reach 
iis companion that his foot slipped,and he fell 
through the ladder, saving himself only by his arms, 
which were well nigh wrenched from their sockets. 
The cther caught him just in time, and by an adroit 
jerk drew him safely up, saying, iy: 


ng towards a 
window, “this is the window, boy, still now.” 

A faint light escaped from the edges of the 
Venetian blinds which covered the window, showing 
that some one was still awake. 

The man tapped cautiously upom the pane. 

= shadow passed rapidly, but no response was 
made 
“ Rose,” called the voice softly, 

The shadow came close, paused, and cried : 

“ Who is it ?” 

They were Rose’s sweet, tremulous tones, 

“It’s Jasper Blount; unlock the window quickly,” 
returned he, 

What? Is it possible that thisold man hasallowed 
himself to be persuaded into such a desperate course 
as this? . . ; 

Where is his prudence? Where is his caution ? 


Does he know the penalty of scaling a maw’s house | 


walls, and making forcible entry ? 

He knows perfectly well.all that he is risking, bat 
wasn’t his son Harry bent on it? and is he to let his 
son Harry bear the brunt alone? 

Not a bit of it! Sinee Harry will go, he will go 
with Harry, and Rose shall yet be saved, 

Immediately recognising the voice of her devoted 
friend, Rose uttered a cry of joy, and at once raised 
the blind. 

Her long white dressing-gown and unbound hair 
lent her enchanting countenance an angelic expres- 
sion as she gazed with profound gratitude at her 
friend, who coptinued anxiously signing for her to 
open the window and let him in, 

At last, with a look of rapturous terror, she un- 
locked the window, and the old man, briskly throw- 
ing back the leaf, entered, and clasped her little 
hands. 

“ Throw on something and come along,” hurriedly 
began he, snatching up a crimson shawl, and in- 
effectually trying to wrap her upin it. “ We're going 
to run off with you so that he shan’t find you again. 
Here, this large mantle will do to keep you warm in 
the carriage—now, we are off.” 

A grating sound at the door attracted their attention. 

Rose, with a stifled cry, tried to push Mr. Jasper 
Blount towards the open window. 

Mr, Jasper Blount caught her up in his. arms and 
made one bound, when the door was burst open, a 
form darted forward and seized him; and Rose sank 
shrieking upon the carpet at the feet of Mr. Grey. 

At the same instant Harry Winchester leaped into 
the room, the casement was violently closed behind 
him, and three of the servants, at a nod from their 
master, locked the door. 

“T have caught you in the very act of breaking 
into my house, I charge you with the crime of 
burglary,” said James Grey, with a look of delight. 

Petrified with horror, the two prisoners looked 
round them at the trap into which their inconceivable 
imprudence had led them. 

Window and door were guarded by servants ; Harry 
and his father were caught, as Mr. Grey had said, in 
the very act of entering his house at midnight—they 
were at his mercy. 

It was easy to read the positive ecstasy with which 
Mr. Grey regarded his enemies in this supreme mo- 
ment of his greatest victory; he had never hoped to 
get rid of two such formidable spies upon his conduct, 
and here, by their own rashness, they were under his 
very foot. He was for the moment almost over- 
whelmed with the feeling of exultation. 

When he had recovered himself he said to Rose, 
with insolent affection : : 

“Rose, my dear, retire to your dressing-room ; 
this is no scene for you.” 

Rose was gazing in speechless anguish upon her 
lover. almost crazed to find that he too had risked 
himself in her behalf. 


At the taunting voice of her master she rose from 
the floor, and, approaching Mr. Grey, said, earnestly : 

“Release them, I implore you, and I will do my 
best to please you in future.” 

“ Thanks, my love,” returned he, as gently as her- 
self, “But, of course, you will do that in any case. 
Allow me.” 

He put his arms around her shrinking figure, and 
led her from the room, listening saiirically to all her 
whispered prayers and promises. 

When he had locked her into her dressing-room 
he returned, and, with harsh abruptness, called out: 

« these ruffians in the strong-room, until the 
constables arrive!” 

Harry Winchester, until then absorber? in the misery 
of Rose, seemed to awako with @ start, and stared 
ae my Mr. Grey’s face. 

you dare to prevent our departure you'll rue 
Tag me mpeg to the door. ig 
r. Grey, a cool, superior smile, placed his 
back against it and semiponted him. 

“Ttis my duty to arrest criminals,” quoth he, 
“and simee you and your father have been brave 
enough to break the laws, yowshould be brave enough 
to accept the just punishment.of the law.” 

With # brow as black as night, Harry pulled out 
two revolvers from his pocket, and held them out. 

“Sir, choose your weapon!” cried he, in hoarse and 
furious tones; “the man who insults a woman has 
no right to live!” 
| Mr. Grey shrugged hisshouldersand laughed softly. 

“I believe you were bound over to keep the peaco 
yesterday,” observed he; “ave you not acting very 
childishly 2” 

*Do you refuse,coward ; do you refuse ?” taunted 


| the young man, panting with 
. “Harry!” cried Mr. Jasper Blount, im terror. 
t refuse to break the law,” returned 
| Mr. Grey, placidly. 
| “ Hypocrite!” hissed. 7 aad struck him in the 
face. “ Doyownow refuse to fight with your insulter?” 
A sign from Mr. Grey brought the three stout foot- 
tien at once upon his assailant, and before the crimson 
| mark: of the blow had faded on his cheek the young: 
man was bourd hand and foot and lying at his feet. 

“You stall answer for this,” was all that Mr. Grey 
said, but the concentrated fury in his eye might have 
made a lion quail. 

Poor old Jasper Blount, seeing his beloved son im 
such evil case, and beginning to feel sickening pains 
darting from the parts which he had so violently 
bruised in his ascent to the balcony, had thrown him- 
self upon a chair, and was looking on with a white 
and distracted face, while large drops oozed from his, 
brow, caused by his intense suffering. 

As soon as the constables arrived from Schofield 
he followed his son passively, and they were lodged 
in the Schofield jail, there to await James Grey’s 
pleasure. 

Thus it happened that just on the eve of a great 
and important discovery, when Rose Lester should 
have been surrounded by all her friends and assisted 
by their counsel and countenance, she was left en- 
tirely at the mercy of a man who had proved that 
he was ready to commit any cruelty in order to ac- 
complish his own sinister designs. ‘ 

Her father was apparently dying. 

Her mother was bound by duty to his bedside. 

Her lover was under arrest, 

Her friend also securely under lock and key. 

Only James Grey, traitor, dastard, and hypocrite, 
to stand over her like a menacing spirit, in that hour 
of her blank astonishment. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises: and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. 
All's Well that Ends Well. 
Own the morning of the first of May Mr. Grey sat 


im his private office in Schofield. The buzz of the 
clerks in the outer office came softly in here, and Mr. 
Grey for once did not seem to heed it. 

It was a very nice office was Mr. Grey's, very airy, 
very handsome, and did Mr. Grey credit as a gentle- 
man who knew how to wed utility to elegance. 
None of your dingy, stuffy dens, with high stools, inky 
desks, and opaque windows, where there was no help 
for it but to sit upon your rickety perch and work. 

Far be it from a being of Mr. Grey’s tastes to:pass 
two-thirds of his life in such a comfortlesshole. No. 
The window was composed of two sheets of ground 
glass, the door of walnut and frosted glass, with a 
green velvet curtain drawn across it; the floor was 
nicely covered with oilcloth of an exceedingly agree= 
able pattern; the desk and stool were of mahogany, 
and beautifully topped with bright greeu leather, 
while the clients’ chairs were deep and cushioned and 
comfortable. The rows of pigeon-holes were labelled 
in gilt; a marble washstand stood in the corner, with 





a mirror sunk into the wall behind it—oh, everything 
in Mr, Grey’s office was of the best, as befitted the 
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proprietor of Crowlands. Yes, indeed, as everyboay 
said: 

“Grey's office was a very different affair from what 
Keating and Grey’s office had been not so long ago.” 

Mr. Grey was fresh and handsome too, that morn- 
ing, elegantly attired and perfumed. All that could be 
wished of a newly-married man and a risiug solicitor. 

Any one to look at him would be sure to say : 

“ What a haughty, handsome aristucrat he is, and 
how his wife must dote on him.” 

But Mr. Grey was evidently ina state of great sus- 

pense. 

. From time to time he threw an impatient glance 
towards achink at the edge of the velvet curtain, 
through which he could see the bending figures of the 
three clerks and the outer door. 

Then his almond-shaped nails would beat a little 
tattoo upon the desk, and a passing frown would con- 
tract his brow. 

** Why doesn’t the idiot come ?” Mr. Grey muttered 
at last, looking at his watch. 

As he returned it to his pocket some one came into 
the outer room, and was directed by old Cosby, the 
head clerk, to Mr. Grey’s sanctum. 

A short, slim, pink-visaged, white-locked personage 
appeared—to wit, Mr. Harold Schmitz, our Copen- 
hagen friend, 

“Ab, good-morning, good-morning, sir,” suavely 
began Mr. Grey. “I am glad to perceive that you 
are a punctual man. Be seated, Mr. Schmitz.” 

“Tank you, Meestare Crey, but I tought you ant 
me hadn’t moch goot vill betwixt us; den vat in 
tunder do you vant vith me?” irascibly inquired 
the Dane. 

“Oh, as to that, you will probably have heard that 
I have consoled myself for the loss of Mrs. Schmitz 
by marrying Miss Lester. Believe me, my dear sir, 
I cherish no animosity in the world against you, 
though you had the better of me that time. However, 
to business.” 

“Yes, Meestare Crey, vat for you sendt for me?” 

“Well, I will briefly explain. Yesterday morning 
I happened to request my head clerk, Cosby, to look 
in a certain memorandum-book belonging to my late 
yr Mr. Keating, for a note, which I expected to 

there, upop a case which I am at present engaged 
on. Cosby not only found what I wanted, but also 
@ memorandum which gives me considerable amaze- 
ment, As circumstances have turned out you are 
the person most intexeated, and I have sent for you 
ia order that I may show you the strange entry. 
Stey oue moment, I will produce the book—it is one 
that 1 baye not had gceasion touse.sipce my partner's 
saceage;” 
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[SCALING THE FORTRESS. ] 


Mr. Scnmitz sat on the edge of his chair staring 
open-mouthed at Mr. Grey, the picture of astounded 
curiosity, and when Mr. Grey unlocked his desk and 
took out a small pocket memorandum-book he 
skipped across the floor and greedily laid hands én 
it, scarcely allowing the lawyer time to find the 
lace. . 

, These words he gutturally read aloud: 

“ August 16th, 1869. Drew up Gregory Blount’s 
codicil—deposited in some unkuown concealment. 
To be read eight months after Gregory Blount’s de- 
cease. Expect communication on the subject on the 
necessary date.” 

Harold Schmitz’s pink face grew pinker as he 
read, his big blue eyes widened like china saucers, 
and his whitey-brown whiskers began to bristle. 

“A godicil!” he muttered; ‘vat does dat mean? 
Someting about money, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” blandly explained Mr. Grey; “ a document 
which may reverse the will altogether. But the 
mystery is what Gregory Blount’s codicil could be 
about. The paltry sum he left his wife was certainly 
not worth the trouble of making any fuss about. But 
you see now why I have summoned you 2?” . 

The Dane was gazing eagerly in the lawyer’s face, 
and twirling his white hat faster and faster. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, with many nods; “as de 
widow’s husbant I am de most interested. But, 
Meestare Crey, now you know all about it, don’t 
you?” 

Mr. Grey looked at him quickly. 

“All about what, my good fellow ?” patronisingly 
queried he. 

“About Gregory Bloudt’s secret hoart,’”’ cried 
the Dane, in great excitement ; “of corse it’s dat de 
godicil is about ; isn’t it, now ?” ‘ 

“T know nothing about Mr. Blount but what that 
note tells me,” said Mr. Grey, placidly, “I never 
had any business dealings with him.” 

“ But you vanted to get my Alice becanse, as you 
told Kate, she had money coming to her,’’ burst out 
the little man. 

Mr. Grey laughed aloud. 

“My good man, if you believe all the women tell 
each other your creed will be interminable,” said 
he. “Mrs, Fitzroy did Mrs. Schmitz the honour of 
being jealous of Le 4nd trumped up a lame story 
which was just silly eneugh to blind her rival. — Sir, 
{t is useless recalling the pagh with bitterness, but I 
certainly lavished all the affection and sympathy of 
my heart upon Alice Blount, and was infamously xe- 
warded. No, sir, my motives in seeking Alice Blount 
for my wife weya iiot mercenary.” 

Mr, Schmitz shrugged bis ahowlders ava grinned, 
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“Vell, ve’ll let dat drop,” observed he, “and? 


findt out ven dem eight months is over.” 

“T have a sirprise for you,” said Mr. Grey, smil- 
ing. “Mr. Blouut.died on the second of September. 
‘To-morrow is the second of May. Eight months.” 


“ To-morrow !” cried Mr. Schmitz, his eyes growing” 


bigger ; “oh, I feel dat it must be more money.” 

At this moment the morning letters were brought 
in, and Mr. Grey seized them with trembling hands. 

‘‘ The memorandum indicates that a communication 
is expected about the codicil on the necessary date,” 
said he, tossing the envelopes from him one by one; 
“ perhaps the communication is here.” 

He became so absorbed in opening and hurriedly 
examining the contents of each envelope that Mr. 
Schmitz, repressing an inclination to assist him at 
his task, stuck his hat rakishly on one side of his 
head, thrust bis hands up to his elbows into his 
pockets, and, gazing earnestly into the possibly golden 
future, melodiously sang his favourite ditty: 

“Oh, it's downd in de walley, de wilets dey are plooming. 

De crass is ever fresh andt grin-n——’ 

“ Here it is!” cried Mr. Grey, in unmistakeablo- 
excitement; “the promised nication. It is 





from the manager of the Brent Street Bank. Read.” 


He handed the open letter to Harold Schmitz, who 
breathlessly devoured its contents. 
“James GrEY, Esq., 

“ Sin— According to instructions which I received 
from Mr. Gregory Blount on the 16th of August, 1869, 
I write to apprise you that a sealed packet lies here 
which you, as the surviving partner of the firm of 
Keating and Grey, will call for and read before all 
the surviving heirs of said Mr. Blount, to-morrow. 
the second of May, at ten o’clock a.m. 

“ Respectfully, 
“J, MAYNARD, Manager B. St. Bank.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Harold, waving his hat. “TI 
know it’s a great fortune for my Alice! I must go 
home and¢t tell her.” 

“ Yes; go and apprise her of her probable good for- 
tune,” blandly smiled Mr. Grey. “ Be sure to bring 
her to my office to-morrow morning before ten o'clock, 
and meantime I will go and get the sealed packet, 
which may direct me where to look for Gregory 
Blount’s heirs.” 

“ Vat heirs ?” snapped Mr. Schmitz, querulously. 


“T know only of two,” returned Mr. Grey, “ be- 


sides your wife, and they are not likely to be pre- 
sent.” 
“ Who are dey ?” 7 
“Mr. Jasper Blount, and his stepson Mr. Wins 
chester” 
(Te be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
> 
CHAPTER I. 
I to the world am like a drop of water 
That in the ocean seeks another drop. 
Comedy of Errors. 

In one of the pleasantest and healthiest suburbs of 
London stood a little white cottage, ancient and over- 
grown with vines, whose owner had lived beneath 
the shelter of its red-tiled roof for five-and-forty 


ears. 

Mrs, Martha Bateman was the widow of a peasant 
and a peasant herself by birth, yet with a natural 
keenness and quickness of intellect that had raised 
her far above her class. In her youth she had been 
the belle of the village, and some traces of her early 
beauty yet remained in the regular features and fair 
complexion and large, well-shaped, piercing dark 
eyes. Herlife had been one of toil, care, and poverty 
till after her husband’s death ; then, with the help of a 
pension left to her by her husband's mastér, she ma- 
naged to live for several years in tolerable comfort. 
At the expiration of that time her family was suddenly 
increased by the arrival of a female child, apparently 
about eight years of age—a child who “ came from no- 
where and belonged to nobody,”’ said the neighbours, 
angry at finding the widow’s lips closely sealed on a 
subject that had so much interest for them. 

The little stranger arrived at the cottage in a post- 
chaise quite late at night, and attended only by a 
French maid. This woman left her charge with many 
kisses and tears, and promises to return, but nothing 
had ever been heard of her by the curious neighbours 
since that night. Thechild was fed and clothed and 
reared like one belonging to a superior station, and 
from the moment when she assumed the charge it 
was noticeable that “the Widow Bateman” worked 
no more. She and her daughter Emily lived quietly 
on in the vine-shaded cottage, apparently entirely at 
their ease so far as the things of this world were con- 
cerned. They ate and drank of the best, although 
they dressed no better than they had always done. 
But it was known—as such things always will be 
known, try to hide them as we may—that the widow 
paid neither rent nor taxes for her house—that she 
received a certain sum each year for the support of 
her wysterious protégée. 

As for the child herself, no one ever ventured to 
question or even to speak to ther upon the subject. 
Even at that early age there was a kiad of still re- 
serve blended with her childish grace and beauty 
that tacitly forbade the intrusion of :impevtinent curi- 
osity, and that, in the opinion of the rustic,popwietion, 
64ve certain evidence of her gentle blaod, 
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‘ “ Nobly, even if basely born ” was the secret ver- 
dict which they pronounced upon her in their fireside 
discussions; and, in fact, it was difficult to look upon 
the slender, stately figure, and sweet, serious face of 
the young Marian Moore, and doubt that some of the 
best blood of England flowed in her azure veins. 

At the cottage she was always addressed as “ Miss 
Marian” by the widow and her daughter. The rooms 
set apart for her use were tastefully and even luxu- 
riously furnished with pictures, choice books, a piano, 
and all that the heart of a young lady could possibly 
desire. A governess came each day from London for 
four hours to instruct her in the modern languages 
and all the fashionable accomplishments of the day. 

Thus it happened that on her sixteenth birthday 
Marian Moore was as fair, as lovely, as well educated, 
and as graceful and accomplished as if she had been 
brought upcarefully under the eye of a proud mother, 
in an elegant and luxurious home. The old peasant 
woman had been faithful to the trust reposed in her. 

“He will be proud of her when he sees her,” 
thought the old woman to herself, as from her chair 
by the fireside she watched the girl. ‘ He will be 
proud of her. How can he helpit? Blood tells! 
There is no mistaking that face and form—no mis- 
taking the curl of that lip or the flash and sparkle of 
those eyes! Whatever he may have thought sixteen 
years ago, he will believeit no longer, after one good 
look at that lovely face of hers.” 

“Come here, Miss Marian,” she said aloud, and at 
a significant look from her her daughter left the room. 

“Sixteen to-day,” said her guardian. “ You are 
quite a woman now.” 

“ Yes,” said Marian, and her dark gray eyes looked 
up with a peculiarly earnest glance. “Iam, as you 
say, almost a woman. Old enough now, surely, to 
hear the secret of my birth.” 

Mrs. Bateman shook her head. 

“Tam not the one to tell you that secret, Miss 
Marian.” 

“* Who then?” 

“ Your father.” 

“My father!” The girl’s cheek flushed deeply, 
and her lips quivered as she spoke. ‘ My father, did 
yousay? He is living then?” 

* Ho is.” 

* Where?’ ‘ 

“In London. At least, he is there just at present. 
But he has been living abroad for sixteen years 

st.’’ 

Now the girl's face flushed far more deeply than 
before. Twice she opened her lips, as if to speak ; 
twice she paused. At last, with downcast eyes, and 
in @ faltering tone, she said; 








“Mrs. Bateman, is my mother living ?” 

“No. She died a few months after your birth,” 
was the reply. 

Again there was a long pause. 

** Was she—was she—oh, do not tell me that she 
was not good!” said the girl, suddenly. “I dream 
sometimes of her at night, and it is always as an 
angel that ] see her! Surely she was not wicked, iw 
spite of all this secrecy about my birth.” 

“Wicked!” said Mrs. Bateman, indignantly. ‘A 
better and a purer woman than your mother never 
trod this earth. Her life was not a happy one, and 
those who ought to have bsen kindest to her were 
most cruel, and so she broke her heart and died. 
But she was innocent of all that they laid to her 
charge.” 

The girl was listening eagerly. This sudden burst 
of indignation on the part of the widow had told her 
much of which she had never even dreamed before. 

“You must have known my mother well,” sho 
said at last. 

“ Ay, child; I was her companion once, as Emily is 
now yours, Iwas many years older, but she was 
very fond of me, for all that. Ay, very fond of me, 
was Lady Alice.” 

“Lady Alice?” 

The old woman gave a great start. 

“Who spoke that name? NotI! I swore never 
to betray the secret till the time should come, and L 
have kept my oath.” 

“ You said it, Mrs. Bateman!” 

“ I ?” 

She gazed at the girl with a troubled air. 

“T speak that name, and before you? ‘Then surely 
my wits must be leaving me at last. I am growing: 
an old woman! Heaven help me!” 

“But, Mrs. Bateman, having said so mue yow 
ought to tell me more,” said the girl, looking intentlyr 
ather. “If Iam nobly born, why am I not to know 
it? Why was I brought up in an humble cottage like 
this?’ 

“ Ay, her very look, and the pride of it!” said the 
old woman to herself. “No, ask me no more ques— 
tions, Miss Marian. I cannot—I dare not answer 
them. I have sworn to keep the secret, and surely 
you would not have me break my oath!” 

“ But am I never to know more? Is Pr whole life 
to be spent here, and like this?” asked the girl, dis- 
contentedly. 

* Change is coming to us all—never fear. It may 
be, when all has come and gone, that you will look 
back to the life in this poor cottage one day and say 
that it was the best and pleasaiitest for you after all.” 

# Change!” said the girl, disregarding tho rest of 
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her speech. “ What do you mean by that, dame? 
Am I to go away from here—from you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Qh, when?” 

“To-morrow!” gaid the old woman, sad in her in- 
most heart to see the delight with which the girl 
welcomed the news. 

“To-morrow! Will you take me to my father? 
To my mother’s grave?” 

Her soft gray eyes were full of tears as she spoke. 

“To your mother’s grave!” replied Mrs. Bateman. 
“Some day I may, perhaps, but not to-morrow. As 
for your father, do you rise early in the morning and 
dress yourself im your best, for before the sun sets, 
if it please Heaven, you will look upon your father’s 
face!” 

“Does he expect me? Does he know that Lem 
coming ?” 

“No. But I obey the orders that your mother 
gave me upon her dying bed. ‘Take the child to 
him on the day after her sixteenth birthday, and ask 
lim if the form, the face, the very look and manner 
are not hisown! When [ lay cold in my grave, my 
daughter’s grace and beauty shall plead for me 
her father, and make him own with tears that he 
wronged me whem he believed me false.’ ” 

“Dame, did my father doubt my mother?” asked 
Marian. ‘ Nay; do not shake your head and sigh, 
You ought to tell me, for you foved her. I would 
rather hear the story from your lips than his.” 

“This much I will tell you, then you must ask no 
more. Your mother’s manner was quiet and reserved. 
She loved her husband tenderly, but she had no heart 
to show it, as some can do. The love lay deep in her 
heart, but it seldom crossed her lips. So, at last, he 
began to doubtit. She was beautiful and young, and 
all men loved her. here was one, who never 
his love; but he would have died for her. I knew it 
by the look that came into his eyes whenever she 
crossed his path. But never a word fell from hislips 
that the whole world might not have heard.” 

“Pell me this: Did my father doubt my mother 
on account of the léve this other man felt for her?” 
asked the girl. 

“He did. Heaven forgive him! He was very 
cruel to her, and her heart broke, with the wrong and 
shame he heaped upon her. He seemed half-mad 
with misery through it all. He could not have been 
in his right mind, or he would never have deserted 
you, and left his country as suddenly as he did— 
sixteen years in a foreign land—and in all that time 
not one inquiry did he make for his only child! His 
solicitor has paid me regularly the sum left for your 
education and maintenance, and thatisall. Itisa 
cruel thing!” 

“So cruel that I will not go to him to-morrow!” 
said Marian, springing to her feet. “The man who 
could so wrong my mother and desert and disown 
me is no father of mine!” 

“Oh, Miss Marian, it is of little use to say you 
will not claim him for your father, with that look, so 
tike his, upon your face! Besides, the command of 
the dead must be obeyed. It is your mother speak- 
ing from her grave through me, and surely you are 
not going to gainsay her. You must go to him, if 
only to clear your mother’s name, my dear.” 

“Thate him! I hate him!” said Marian, through 
her clenched teeth. 

Then her proud young heart found relief from its 
heavy burden in a sudden burst of tears. 

Mrs. Bateman sat by her that night till she had 
sobbed herself to sleep in her own room. 


CHAPTER II. 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time, Cafnpbell. 

Ir had been Mrs. Bateman’s intention to start fer 
London by the earliest express train. They break- 
fasted early, and Marian, looking prettier and more 
graceful than ever ia her holiday dress of blue mus- 
lin, with her gipsy hat half-shading and half-reveal- 
ing her sweet, serious face, stood in the cottage door, 
impatiently watching the last preparatious of the 
dame. 

Suddenly she uttered an exclamation of disappoint- 
ment that brought Emily to the door. 

A light cart, drawn by a fat gray pony, and loaded 
down with farm produce, stood at the gate. A stout, 
comfortable-looking man, dressed in corduroy and 
top-boots, like a farmer on a market-day, was help- 
ing a little thin woman, with a pair of bright, black 
eyes, and a good-natured smile, down out of the 
@art. 

“Why, it’s Aunt Elizabeth herself!” said Emily, 
after one rapid glance. ; 

; Sister Elizabeth,” said Mrs. Bateman, impetu- 
ously. 

She rushed towards the door and caught the little 
figure in her arms, and for the next ten minutes there 
was a scene of confusion and of joy that made Marian 





stand apart and feel herself curiously neglected and 
cut of place. 

“She is the only sister I have, my dear, and I 
have not seen her for five years. Her husband 
come up on @ little business, and they will start home 
this afternoon aud take Emily with them.” 

Meantime Marian was busy with her thouglits ; 
and when she watched the final parting at the gate, 
and saw the cart drive merrily away, with Emily and 
Aunt Elizabeth wiping their eyes as they sat side by 
side upon the cushioned seat—turning to the dame, 
with a heightened colour and a beating heart, she 
said: 

® Shall I put on my things now? Are we really 
to go?’ 

“Yes, child,” said the old woman, sadly. “We 
will get the journey over as soon as possible. Some- 
how my mind misgives me, now that we have come 
to the starting-point. I almost wish that Emily had 
stayed. It will be dreary enough to come back here 
and find the cottage all shut up and desolate.” 

The loud, clear whistle of an approaching train 
cut through the air just then and roused her from her 
painful thought. 

“ Well, Miss Marian, we must be going. That is 
the express, and the parliamentary train will not be 
more than half an hour behind.” 

Side by side they walked down the broad, familiar 
path, and entered the station, The ticket-office was 
open, and Mrs. Bateman going up there asked for two 
first-class tickets to London. 

She took her young charge out upon the level 
platform where there was no one to annoy her ; only 
a solitary passenger was there smoking his cigar and 
pacing to and fro as he waited for the train. 

Possibly Marian might not have noticed this pas- 
senger, but for an act of courtesy on his part which 
impressed her strangely as being the first she had 
ever received, 

The stranger, seeing her approach, gave one rapid 
glance at her sweet young face, then ceased tosmoke 
and threw his cigar away. Marian felt intuitively 
that she was in the presence of a gentleman, who, 
by that one slight act, paid homage to womanhood in 
her person, and with all the fearless yet shy grace of 
a& young and perfectly innocent girl she could not 
help thanking him by a single grateful look. 

As she raised her dark gray eyes they met @ pair 
of blue ones, whose brilliant light almost dazzled 
her at first, but whose stern, commanding expres- 
sion softened suddenly into a reverent and admiring 

aze. 
. It was enough. The cheek crimsoned, and the 
long lashes drooped, and in the innocent heart a 
strange, new, troublous joy was born. j 

What did it mean? What, indeed? For the 
stranger was no gallant youth to win the eye and 
heart of a maiden fair as this, He wasa man of more 
than middle age, with a strong and stalwart frame, 
aud that air of habitual command which. only “ one 
in authority” can really possess. His upright carriage 
and martial tread bespoke the soldier, his reverent 
look at the blushing girl denoted the man of gentle 
breediag and of geutle blood, and the almost godlike 
beauty of his face and form might well have attracted 
her admiration had thirty years been taken from 
his age. 

But who could expect a girl of sixteen to feel a 
“love at first sight’ for a man of fifty ? 

The stranger’s broad, high brow was smooth and 
fair, and the brown locks that waved above it had 
never lost their silken gloss nor golden ‘sheen; 
his blue eyes, bright and piercing, were brilliant as 
in youth, and the smile that lingered now and then 
about the beautifully chiselled lips, if melancholy, 
was also dangerously sweet. Yet, in spite of all 
this, no human being can pass through the cares and 
sorrows of fifty years without showing some traces 
of the struggle, and the face on which Marian’s 
eyes had rested for that one brief moment, though 
strikingly beautiful still, was not the face—one would 
think—to impress itself upon her fancy, or to trouble 
her as she walked “in maiden meditation, fancy 
free.” 

Yet it was of the stranger, and of him alone, that 
she thought as she waited on that platform, listening 
to the regular fall of his martial tread as he passed 
to and fro. 

The train came up at last. The stranger turned 
towards Mrs. Bateman politely, and helped her into 
the first carriage; Marian followed; and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, looking hurriedly up and down 
the line, he entered the carriage after them and closed 
the door, 

As they neared London the train was violently agi- 
tated, the carriages swinging to and fro, and the lights 
well nigh thrown from their casings by the rocking 
motion, the speed increasing every moment. 

Mrs. Bateman still slept quietly through all the 
noise and disturbance. 

Marian, seriously alarmed, at last glanced implo~- 





ringly across at the stranger, who was looking out of 
the window along the line. 

He turned to her with a smile. 

“This is a bad curve, and they are wrong in going 
so fast. They will have to alter the line yet, or have 
an accident here some day. But do not be alarmed. 
No doubt we shall-——” 

At that moment there was a violent concussion, a 
grinding, grating sound, and a headlong falling mo- 
tion, accompanied by wild screams, and the hoarse 
shouts of mem along the line. 

Marian sprang to her feet. 

“ Sit still!” said the stranger, grasping her hands 
in his. 

Then the carriage in which they were swayed and 
rocked violently from side to side, and went crashing 
headlong down the railway bank. 

—_—_— 
CHAPTER IItf. 
We watched her breath the nigh‘ 
Her breathing soft se aight, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
heaving to and fro. Hood. 
Out of whatiseemed to her like a long, confused, 
and partly painful dream, Mariaa Moore awoke at 
last. 
The stillness and comfort of an elegant and refined 
home met her startled seitses as she gazed around. 
She was*lying on a downy bed, from whose carved 
canopy blue silken curtains, edged and embroidered 
with silver, swept softly to the floor. 
For a few moments Marian rested quietly enough, 
looking with pleased eyes at the beautiful things that 
surrounded her, But the starry flowers upom tho 
carpet took her'thoughts back once more to the cot- 
tage at Norwood—to the dame—to the moment of 
that awful accident, with its sudden crash, its shriek- 
ing voices, its agony of fear. 
he tried to rise as these thoughts came crowding 
upon her; but she sank weakly back upon her pil- 
lows the newt moments A pain pierced her 
. . Glancing down, she saw that it 

tightly bound ir splints, 

“Oh, what has happened?” she moaned aloud. 
“ Dame—dear dame—where are you? And where am 
I? How long have I been here? What ails this 
arm that it feels so rigid and strange ?” 

A door at the uppér end of the room opened as she 
ceased to speak. A tall, severe-looking, middle- 
aged woman entered, bearing a covered basin on a 
silver tray. This woman was eter | some fifty 
years of age. Her dark face looked harsh and lined, 
yet sad, as if pain and sorrow had been busy there 
for years. Her eyes were large and black, with a 
weary, indifferent look in their depths. Her iron- 
gray hair was put back plainly beneath a muslin cap, 
and her form, unusually tall, erect, and thin, was 
arrayed in a gown of black, whose somewhat scanty 
skirts fell in prim folds to the floor. 

Marian locked up at her with a pleading glance and 
repeated the question : 

“Where amI? What has happened? Where is 
the dame ?” 

The woman started slightly as she spoke, but the 
stern composure of her face and manner was un- 
shaken. She placed the tray upon a little carved 
stand near the bedside before she answered. 

“Tn the first place you are not to talk,” she said, 
quietly. 

Her voice was cold and somewhat harsh, her man- 
ner to the last degree unsympathetic. 

Marian, half-frightened by the strangeness of all 
around her, shrank back from this severe figure with 
a pettish movement. 

“T want the dame. Tell her to come to me,” she 
said. 

The woman lifted the silver cover from the basin, 
which was full of a rich brown broth, that sent up @ 
most appetising steam and fragrance, Lifting a heavy 
silver spoon from its napkin, she placed the basin 
before Marian on the bed. 

“I have had to feed you like a child ever since 
you came here, and you have not taken enough to 
keep a bird alive,” she said, in the same cold, grating 
tone. “ Eat, now that you are able to help yourself, 
and do not forget to thank Heaven for your miracu- 
lous escape.” 

“I want nothing,” said Marian, faintly. ‘‘ Nothing 
except the dame.” 

The woman eyed her sourly for a moment or two, 
then, as if deeming it best to try persuasion, she said: 

“Tf you will eat that I will tell you what you want 
to know.” 

Marian’s pale face flushed. 

“Help me to sit up,” she said, and when the wo- 
man had arranged the pillows so as to support her 
she ate the broth obediently like a good child. 

“There! there is some little hopes of you now,” 
said the woman, in a satisfied tone, as she replaced 
the basin upon the tray. “Death and I have hada 
hard fight for you, young lady, 1 made up my mind 
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not to be beaten by him, and now that you can eat 
and talk once more, I am sure of it.” 

‘Where is the dame?” asked Marian. “ You 
said that you would tell meall.” 

“ All that I know,” replied the woman. “Of the 
dame, as you call her, I know nothing.” 

“But how came I here?” asked Marian. “ Was 
no one with me?” 

“Only my master.” 

“Who is he 2?” 

“Sir Stephen Powis, baronet. This is his house.” 

“But where 2?” 

“Tn London, You are now on the direct road to 
Fulham; if you know where that is.” 

“] know nothing,” said Marian, sadly. ‘“ Not even 
bowI came here! My last recollection is of a car- 
riage in a railway train. The dame was sleeping 
beside me, and there were a great noise and confusion 
—lights flashing, and men and women crying out and 
screaming. Then the carriage rocked and tipped, 
and a gentleman caught my handsas I started up, 
and told me to sit still. Then we seemed to fall 
dowa—down—down—with an awful crash, and I 
knew nothing more till I woke up in this room.” 

“It was Sir Stephen, my master, who was with 
you that night in the railway carriage. You were 
insensible when they found you. Your arm was 
broken, and you had concussion of the brain. Sir 
Stephen was coming direct to town, and he brought 
you with him to this house and placed you in my 
care. That is all I know about the matter.” 

“ But itis so strange that he should have done this 
when the dame was with me,” said Marian, faintly. 
“T cannot understand it. We were going to find— 
that is, we were going to London together. How 
could she let me come here with Sir Stephen, and 
without her?’ 

“Ido not know,” replied the woman, 

In this she spoke a part of the truth, though not 
all. She did not know, but she had a strong sus- 
picion of all that had taken place. It was important, 
however, that thisshould be kept from Marian, at 
least, till she was stronger and better able to bear bad 
LOWS. 

“T do not know,” she repeated, as the dark gray 
eyes followed her about with a wistful, questioning 
glance. “But if you will try and sleep now. and do 
your best to get well for a day or two, I will bring 
Sir Stephen up tosee you, and lie will tell you where 
he left your friend.” 

— this promise Marian was foreed to rest con- 
te 





CHAPTER IV. 
A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
Merchant of Venice. 

In the course of the next two weeks Marian gained 
strength and health so rapidly that the physician 
consented to the interview between her and Sir 
Stephen Powis which should give her the tidings 
she longed so earnestly to hear. 

Sir Stephen came to her room, where he found her 
sitting in an easy-chair, with a wrapper of soft blue 
cashmere concealing the ravages which sickness had 
made in her rounded and elastic form. He shook his 
head gravely as he took her hand. Much as she had 
improved in the eyes of the nurse, he could see 
> the shadow of her former bright and blooming 
self, 

“ My poor child, how you must have suffered,” he 
said, glancing at her bandaged arm. “I wish with 
all my heart that I had been the one to meet with the 
accident and to bear the pain, if you could have been 
spared by my doing so.” 

She glanced up into his grave, handsome face. The 
bright blue eyes were full of kindness, but they were 
also full of grief. What did that strangely sorrowful 
yet strangely tender gaze of his portend ? 

“Vell me,” she said, breathlessly. ‘Tell me all 
that happened on that awful night.” 

“It was @ very dangerous curve on the line, 
around which the train went at an increased rate of 
speed. An accident there has long been predicted by 
those who knew the road. It was a fearful one!” he 
added, with a shudder. ‘I hope I may never see a 
sight like that again! Six carriages went headlong 
down the embankment, and were crushed together 
there like eggshells.” 

. — them?” 


“There were’ but three of us. Were you hurt, Sir 
Stephen?” 

“A little,” he said, pointing to a scar across his 
broad, high forehead. “ It was rather a bad cut, but 
it is healed now, and the scar will soon disappear.” 

“ And—and—Dame Bateman ?”’ said Marian, in a 
low voice. 

This was thequestion she had been longing and yet 
dreading to ask ever since his entrance. His silence 
answered her, even before he spoke. 

“The woman who was with you?” he asked. 








“ Yes.” 

“ What wasishe to you? Nota relative?” 

“No,” replied Marian, struggling to be calm. “ But 
I have been under her care ever since I was eight 
years old. She is almost the only friend I have on 
earth.” 

There was a long silence. Then Sir Stephen took 
her hand. 

“ My child, she is now your friend in a better world 
than this,” he said, gently. 

Marian burst into tears. 

Sir Stephen sat beside her, waiting silently till she 
could speak once more. 

“* When—how was it ?”’ she asked, at last. 

“The shock must have killed her instantly. They 
found her under the wreck, looking as calm and tran- 
quil as if she slept. 

“ And oh—how long have I been here? Why did 
you bring me to this house?” 

“*What was I todo?” said Sir Stephen, as if ex- 
cusing himself to her. “In the confusion of the ac- 
cident one had to think quickly if at all. I saw that 
she was' dead and that you were seriously injured. 
No one knew anything about you, and the physicians 
summoned to the spot were all occupied in caring for 
those who were in greater danger than you. I took 
counsel with myself, and brought you to my house, as 
under the same circumstances I would have brought 
my young sister. Mrs. Caryl, a woman who has been in 
my service for many years, attended you through the 
crisis of your illness. I have ascertained through the 
railway authorities that the body of ——” 

Here he referred to several letters which he took 
from the breast-pocket of his coat. 

“The body of Mrs. Bateman was claimed by her 
daughter Emily, and carried home for burial as soon 
as the inquest was over. The daughter is now resid- 
ing with her aunt, at some place in the New Forest, 
whose name is not given. My informant adds that 
Miss Emily Bateman; or her aunt,- suppose you to 
have been claimed and cared for by your father, who 
was also in the train at the time of the accident. 
There is evidently some mistake here. The authori- 
ties have not mentioned my name to your friends, 
but if you will give me the proper address, I will 
write to them at once, and send you to them in the 
charge of Mrs. Caryl, at any time you name. At the 
same’ time let me assure you that everything and 
every person in this house is entirely at your dis- 
posal; and I beg that you will remain under the 
shelter of my roof as long as you are inclined—or, at 
least till your health shall be fully and entirely re- 
stored.” 

The courtly grace of his manner as he said this 
touched Marian:to the heart. 

“Oh, sir, I can never thank you enough for all 
your kindness,” she said, gratefully. “I shall be 
glad to stay a little longer, if I may; for indeed I 
do not know where to find Emily just at present. I 
do not even know the name of her aunt. She spoke 
of ‘Aunt Elizabeth’ and Uncle Mark,’ but the last 
name I have never heard before, nor do I know their 
address in the New Forest. But you, no doubt, can 
find it out for me easily enough, through the railway 
people, since they have been corresponding with her.” 

“ Yes—I could find out the address, if you really 
wish it,’” said Sir Stephen, thonghtfully, with bis 
eyes fixed upon the floor. “ But it seems to me that 
your father ought first to be consulted. Are you sure 
that he will wish you to reside in the New Forest, 
and with these people ?”’ 

Marian crimsoned to the temples. 

“ Sir—I do not know my father.” 

Sir Stephen looked up at her in mute surprise. 

“Dame Bateman was'taking me to see him in 
London,” she went on, ’' éenly. “He has never 
seen me since my birth—sixteenu yearsago! I donot 
know his residence. I do not even know his name!” 

“Ts your mother living ?” 

“No, She died soon after my birth, and left me 
in Dame Bateman’s care. But I did not go to her 
till I was eight years old. [I lived somewhere in the 
country, where it was all green and lovely, beneath 
great, noble trees, where the deer ran about, and 
droves of ponies and forest pigs were everywhere 
around. I was very happy there.” 

“But who took care of youin this place?” asked 
Sir Stephen, with increasing wonder. 

“Lucille! Pauvre Lucille!” said the girl. “ That 
was what she called herself when she bade me guood- 
bye. An old man and woman kept the cottage where 
we lived, and Lucille often played with me under the 
trees the whole day long. She loved me very much, 
and said she would come back to me one day. But 
it is many years ago, and I have never seen her 
since.” 

‘Was no provision made for you by your father ?” 
asked Sir Stephen. “Has he taken no care of you 
during all these years? How could he neglect a child 
so fair and young?” 

“ A provision wasmade. My father’s solicitor paid 








it regularly to Mrs. Bateman. But, oh, I wanted my 
father’s love—I longed for my father’s care—and I 
have never had them!” said Marian, her soft gray 
eyes filling with tears. 

Sir Stephen was silent. Man of the world as he 
was, the story began to seem plain to him—plainer 
than she knew, or she would have shrunk back from 
his look of kindness, and the comforting and en- 
couraging clasp of his hand. 

He pressed the little hand he held, and looked down 
upon the pale, sweet face of the girl with a feeling 
of the tenderest pity. 

“My dear, do not think of that if it makes you 
sad,” he said. “One day you will meet your father, 
no doubt—then——” 

“How can I meet him, when I do not know his 
name ?” 

“You do not bear it then?” he said, and was 
shocked and confounded by his inadvertence when 
he saw the red blood dye her face and neck. 

“My dear child, I beg ten thousand pardons,” he 
said, earnestly. “ Forget that question—forget him 
—forget everything that can pain or wound you. Nc 
doubt Mrs. Bateman had some papers that will give 
a clue to your identity, and restore you to your rights 
if you ever wish to claim them. But—if you can 
content yourself to let them rest in abeyance for a 
time, then make me happy by sharing my home. J] 
am a manold enough to be your father, as you seo ; 
but I have no child to make my life happy as you 
might make it, if you only would. What do you say? 
Could you be happy in my home? You shall have 
all that your heart desires, and in return I will only 
ask of you the affection and the attention a daughter 
would naturally give me. I live so retired and quiet 
a lifé that no scandal can arise from ourintimacy. It 
would be my first care to guard you from any harm 
like that. At any future time, when you wish to re- 
turn to your friends in the New Forest, I will find 
them out.for you, and you shall go. But for the pre- 
sent, as you seem thrown by Providence upon my 
care, stay with me! You will make me happy by 
doing so—and happiness and I have been as stranger: 
for many along and weaty year.” 

His blue eyes looked at her with a wistful, tende) 
glance as he spoke. 

Ob! if this had been intruth herfathor! If he tc 
whom she owed her being had but looked at her witk 
such a look—and spoken to her in such a tone! She 
thanked Sir Stephen for his kind offer with all her 
heart as soon as she could speak. He listened'to hei 
with a smile that was both grave and sad. 

“ Ah, itis not I who am doing you a favonr,’’ he 
said, when she ceased to speak. “It is you who are 
granting the favour, as you will see before you have 
been with me very long. By the way, we shall not 
live here. We shall go into the country to an old 
house of mine where I often go when the season is 
over. Will this suit you?” 

“Yes; I like the country far better than the city, 
Sir Stephen.” 

A tiny clock on the mantelpiece rang out the 
hour, He started and struck his repeater to see if it 
was really so late. 

“T must go, or Mrs. Caryl will be up here with a 
face of severest propriety—ah, here she comes!” 

The door opened as he spoke and the nurse 
entered, her face more stern and pitiless than ever. 

“Mrs. Caryl, do you think our patient can be 
moved soon down to the Moat ?” asked Sir Stephen, 
trifling with his watch-chain and looking at the floor 
as he spoke. 

Mrs. Caryl turned deliberately and looked at him. 

“ Did I understand you rightly, Sir Stephen? Did 
you say to the Moat?” 

Most certainly I did!” he replied, impatiently. 

“ You are going to take her there, Sir Stephen ?” 

The baronet lifted his head with a frown. His 
blue eyes looked at her with their coldest, most com- 
manding glance, 

“TI intend to take her there, Mrs. Caryl, Where 
else should she go when you and I leave London for 
the Moat, as we soon must do?” 

“I did not know but that the young lady might 
wish to return to her friends, Sir Stephen,” said Mrs. 
Caryl, meekly. 

Sir Stephen bit his lip. Marian blushed deeply. 
It was one of those keen, malignant stabs which only 
a woman can give, and which no man on earth was 
ever yet able to bear or to parry. 

“The young lady will stay with us for a short 
time, Mrs, Caryl,” said Sir Stephen, at last. “I ask 
you, for the second time, remember, how soon she 
will be able to bear the fatigue of the journey?” 

“She can go to-morrow, so far as the fatigue is 
concerned, Sir Stephen,” said Mrs. Caryl, who knew 
that it was best to answer warily when sho saw that 
look and heard that tone, » 

The baronet turned to Marian with a smile. 

“JT will not be so merciless as that. But if you 
feel able to start by the third day from this——” 
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“Ob, yes,” said Marian, eagerly. “I feel quite 
strong aud well already, and 1 long to see the glad 
green country once more.” 

“ Shall I write then to your friends to say that you 
willvemain under my care for the present ?” 

“ If you please, Sir Stephen,” she replied. 

She was as innocent as achild, aud saw no shadow 
of impropriety in the plan proposed. If Sir Ste- 
phen was wiser he gave no sign or token of his 
wisdom. 

The baronet, regardless of the sour looks of Mrs. 
Caryl, went away to write his letter to the New 
Forest, feeling sure the while that he was doing 
everybody concerned a good service by taking the 
charge of the young girl entirely off their hands. 

Meanwhile Marian sat in her easy-chair as he had 
left her, gazing down, with a look of troubled per- 
plexity, upon the frills of lace that decked her cash- 
mere robe atthe neck and wrists, 

Presently she spoke. 

“Mrs. Caryl.” 

“Well, miss,” said that lady, who stood apart, 
watching the girl from under her black lashes with 
a malignant look, 

“T cannot well ask Sir Stephen—it is such an awk- 
ward question, Can you tell me——” 

She hesitated again. 

** Well, miss?” said Mrs. Caryl, with serene com- 
posure. 

Marian’s cheek burned. 

**T went away from Norwood without my things,” 
shestammered. “Ido not know what the dame in- 
tended, but she took nothing of mine with her, ex- 
cept the things I wore. Whatam I to do for clothes 
if I go to this place—to the Moat? OughtI not to 
write to my friends and get some money, and let you 
buy me such things as I may need?” 

“Oh, miss, you are not to trouble yourself at all 
about things like that, if you please. Your own 
clothes were entirely spoiled by the accident—all 
torn and soiled, and Sir Stephen bade me throw them 
away, and procure others for you. In the next room 
are two great boxes packed full of everything that a 
young lady can possibly want. You will see them 
when we get to the Moat. Oh, dear! to think that 
you are really going there!” 

“ Why should I not go there?’’ repeated Marian, 
looking at her curiously. 

“ Nay, I cannot say, miss. There are secrets in 
every old family, and those who eat the bread of 
those families must not betray them. I only wish, 
however, that I dared give you one word of warning 
before you go. You will need it—once at the Moat 
you will need it—upon my word you will!’’ 

“Give it, then,” said Marian, eagerly. 

“ Swear then that you will keep it from Sir Ste- 
phen. Swear that you will never repeat to him what 
Iam now going to say.” 

** Indeed I will not! Upon my houour I will not!’ 
cried Marian. 

The woman came nearer, and bent her pale face 
down to a level with the girl's, 

“When you go to the Moat take care that you 
never enter the west wing. Above all other things, 
see to it that your foot never crosses the threshold of 
the Crimson Room !”’ 

(To be continued.) 
MABEL CARRINGTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “ Grand Court,” &c., ¥c. 
———_>__—_- 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Thou art not false, but thou art fickle. Byron. 

MABEL turned away ; her heart was too full for utter- 
ance ; words failed her, and a mist swam before her 
eyes. Indignation against the cruelty and fickleness 
of Gustave de l’Orme had given place to a species of 
contempt, which was positively nearly allied to pity, 
that he should be so false, so worldly, so actuated by 
mean and mercenary motives, so unworthy the posi- 
tion of hero to which she had exalted him in the 
warmth of her heart and the fervidness of her imagi- 
nation. Here was a demigod fallen from his pedestal, 
an idol grovelling in the dust. Gallant officer, polite 
Frenchman he still remained, yet every promise and 
vow he had uttered he had ruthlessly broken, and he 
had had the ingolence to inform her, while offering 
her protection and assistance, that he would have 
offered the same te any other lady. How subtly, how 
sarcastically, how eruelly, he had given her to under- 
stand that his love was a thing of the past!—that 
prudence, expedience, and worldly-wisdom were to 
be his guides for the future; and while Mabel saw in 
this gallant and handsome gvldier only a heartless, 
selfish, and pitiless Frenchman, euch as she bad been 
taught to consider was the average standard of bis 
nation, her whole goul was filled with a species 
ef bitter compassion, Love, she told herself, it would 





not be unable to crush in her heart, because she had 
never loved this worldly-minded trifler. It had been 
a creation of her own fancy that she had adored. 
She pitied him—oh, she pitied him with a great 
pity! Her heart swelled so that she could not re- 
strain her sobs. 

Gustave threw the bridle of his horse over the 
branch of a tree, then leaped to the ground and stood 
by her side on the green sward of the Cap6tes’ pretty 
garden. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, speaking now very 
gently, ‘‘you are overcome by all these terrible 
events. You must not linger here in this dangerous 
place. Pray tell me whither you would wish me to 
conduct you. You will probably wish to return to 
England, and ts 

She interrupted him. 

‘Not so, monsieur,” she said. “I have made up 
my mind not to desert the La Roncevilles.” 

He looked at her in some surprise, 

“The chateau, alas! is in the possession of the 
Germans. Is the family in Paris?” said he. 

“ Yes, and I wish to return to Paris, and I would 
willingly take with me Madame Dubois, who has 
been so very kind to me, and her little boy. The 
poor French girl, whose leg is broken, would be 
better nursed in an hospital, if we could get her con- 
veyed to one.” 

“T will try and arrange everything for you,” said 
Gustave, gravely. 

The sight of her tears seemed to have touched his 
heart. How wasit? There was something after all 
about Gustave, faithless and fickle as he had proved 
in regard to his love affair—there was still, we repeat, 
something about Gustave which induced Mabel to 
trust to his honour as a friend. There was some- 
thing in the deep tones of his voice when he said “I 
will arrange all that for you” which carried courage 
and couviction to the heart of Mabel. 

“False in love, as are doubtless all Frenchmen,”’ 
was her comment, “but faithful in friendship, un- 
sullied in what the world terms honour, I may trust 
this French officer with the history of the box of 
jewels. He will help me to restore them.to Madame 
the Countess de la Ronceville.” 

Then Mabel related to Gustave the momentous 
history of yesterday. He listened to the story of her 
adventures with a kindling eye anda glowing cheek. 
He looked at her with undisguised admiration. 

“Courageous, unselfish, noble as I ever thought 
you, mademoiselle, alas! I cannot be surprised.that 
you have thought me unworthy of the great boon 
you once promised me—the boon of your love.” 

“ Hollow French compliments !”. thought Mabel to 
herself, “seeing that he has despised and trampled 
upon that love.” 

“ We will dismiss that subject, if you please, Mon- 
sieur de l’'Orme,” she said, with a smile that was 
slightly contemptuous, in spite of her efforts to 
render it only calm and cold. ‘You and I have 
other things to think of now than the folly of a 
dream which has passed away for ever.” 

He sighed very deeply as she spoke thus. 

“True, mademoiselle,” he said, ‘ and now, first of 
all,” and he turned towards the ruined house of the 
Capdtes, “there are no means, you tell me, of finding 
beds and necessaries for the sick and wounded within 
those walls ?” 

“Everything is buried under the ruins of that 
house, even the bodies of the two Capétes!” replied 
Mabel, shuddering. “ There is some silver plate in 
the front room which ought to be secured.” ” 

“We will see about that,” said Gustave. “ Now, 
mademoiselle, I will return to the fort. I will send 
an ambulance waggon for the wounded, and a car- 
riage for you, yonder lady, the child, aud the servant. 
The line of railroad is not yet cut, and the carriage 
will take you all on safely to the station. I will re- 
turn myself and will bring the box.” 

“T pray Heaven that you may find it!” said Mabel. 
“T left it in the first thicket on the left going from 
here towards La Ronceville. I can give no farther 
account of its whereabouts save that I hid it among 
a thick grove of nettles, and trailed over it a quantity 
of long, thorny brambles ; but the thicket is of very 
short extent. It is possible you may find the box.” 

bs er bowed to her before leaping again into his 
saddle. 

“T will do all in my power, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“To serve your interests is still, believe me, the 
greatest happiness of my life.” 

“ Hollow French compliments,” thought Mabel again 
as she watched him riding away. 

Ie was followed by a portion of his troop, the re- 
mainder still hovered about the field where the en- 
gagement had taken place. 

Mabe} then went and sat by the side of Estelle 
Dubois and tried to comfort her, but the apathy of 
the young creature was something terrible ; it seemed 
utterly impossible to rouse ber either to anger or to 





The day soon grew hot, and Mabel sat under the 
shade of the trees, nursing the child, who soon began 
to cry for food. ‘I'here was, however, plenty of fruit 
in the garden—peaches, pears, and raspberries, and 
these Mabel gathered. The baby partook of some of 
them and'fellasleep. But Estelle Dubois saw nothing. 

The soldiers from the field came up to ask for fruit 
for their wounded comrades, and Mabel gathered 
some. 

At length, towards afternoon, drove up the ambu- 
lance waggon and a comfortable carriage, Gustave do 
l’Orme and a doctor. 

Gustave left the carriage and came at once and 
stood by the side of Mabel. 

“ My friend the doctor,” said he, “ will first attend 
to the broken leg of the French girl. He will give 
her a ticket which will at once procure her admission 
into the Hétel Dieu.” 

“T am thankful for that,” said Mabel. “I have at- 
tended to her as well asI could. She has eaten some 
grapes, drunk some water, and now she is asleep.” 

“You ask nothing about the box, mademoiselle,” 
said Gustave, with a smile. “It is safe. I found it 
where you said it was.” 

“TI thauk you deeply, Monsieur de 1’Orme,’’ said 
Mabel. 

It is needless to weary the reader with the details 
of all that followed. ‘The journey to Paris was per- 
formed in perfect safety under the escort of Gustave. 

The French girl’s limb was not so much hurt as was 
at first thought. She was left under the care of the 
kind nuns at the Hétel Dieu. 

Mabel journeyed to Paris in the carriage and not 
by rail. They passed through the fortifications with 
but little difficulty. Gustave accompanied her to the 
door of the Hétel des Foréts; there he bade her 
adieu, looking wistfully, she could not but think, into 
her eyes the while. 

“T thank you much, Monsieur le Comte de l’Urme,” 
said she, “ for the great service you have rendered 
me.” 

“ You are grateful, mademoiselle,” saidhe, “ Per- 
haps you will let me know that although I am debarred 
from your love I may at least retain your friendship.” 

“ My regards, my respects,” said Mabel, “ will be 
ever yours. Friendship is an essence at once too 
warm and too cold te spring from the ashes of a dead 
love.” 

He bowed profoundly to her, stepped out of the 
carriage, assisted her to descend, performed the same 
office to the still silent, stricken Estelle, handed to 
Mabel the precious ebony casket, then, stepping into 
his carriage, he was again driven away, and Mabel 
felt strangely desolate at heart. 

She mounted the staircase of the Hétel des Foréts, 
followed mechanically by the young French widow 
carrying her child. 

She made straight for the apartments of Madame 
de la Ronceville, the best suite which this house con- 
tained on the second floor. There were several ser- 
vants of the countess in the e, who all ex- 
claimed with delight when they saw Mabel carrying 
the box. The door of the drawing-room was thrown 
open ; the countess was weeping uponacouch. Ma- 
dame Maisonette stood by her side, holding a tray 
containing chocolate, sweetmeats, and white rolls. 

“ Madame has eaten nothing all day!” cried Ma- 
dame Maisonette. . “Ah, Mademoiselle Carrington, 
positively! Madame, your jewels are safe.” 

The countess sprang up in an ecstasy. It was her 
jewels she had been mouruing over, all night and al} 
day. She threw her arms around Mabel’s neck. She 
swore to her eternal friendship. She ordered that a 
dinner should be served up at once. She asked a 
hundred questions. 

Mabel, having placed the young widow Dubois and 
her child comfortably upon a couch, proceeded to re- 
late the story of her stirring adventures. The coun- 
tess wept and laughed by turns. She was naturally 
an impulsive little woman, and these terrible times 
of war seemed to have opened her heart to other 
sympathies than those conuected with dress, amuse- 
ments, fine feasts, and foolish flirtations, She de- 
clared that Estelle Dubois and her baby should have: 
a home in her family until the end of the war. She 
called for her keys, unlocked her jewol-case, and pre- 
sented Mabel with a splendid cross. It was formed 
of a large carbuncle in the centre, the four sides 
being composed of sparkling brilliants. The whole 
was set in massive gold. ‘I'he value of this cross 
could not have been less than fifty pounds, 

Mabel accepted it gratefully and gracefully. She 
then sat dowu to dinner with the countess. She could 
not but notice, however, the flashes of contempt and 
anger which shone upon her from the bitter green eyes 
of Madame Maisonette. When dinner was removed, 
and they sat over their dessert—poor Estelle aud her 
ehild having been put to bed in the meanwhile—Ma- 
dame Maisonette entered the room. She had some 
fancy work in her hand, and she thus addressed the 
countess: 
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+*Shall I intrude, madame la comtesse, if I remain 
here a little while?” 

“ Not at all, my good Maisonette. Come and taste 
these grapes and this white Burgundy, they are ex- 
cellent.” 

Bitter was the smile of Madame Maisonette as she 
declined, with a shake of her bead, to be seated at 
the same table as the countess. 

“It is not, madame,” sie said, “ because France is 
in trouble, and for the present conquered and humi- 
liated, nor because her aristocracy are compelled to 
lay aside their pomp and state, that Iam to forget 
my own position and attempt to place myself upon 
too near an equality with a lady of noble birth like 
yourself. For Mademoiselle Carrington it is different. 
She is an institutrice—she is””—Madame Maisonette 
drew up her neck as she pronounced these words— 
“‘the daughter of an English officer, so we are told. 
It is right and fit that mademoiselle should dine at 
the same table with madame—added to which made- 
moiselle has done madame a great service in restor- 
ing to her the family jewels; yet it may have struck 
madame la comtesse, as it has struck me, that made- 
moiselle must be possessed of a very extraordinary 
amount of courage.” 

Madame Maisonette laughed hysterically and spite- 
fully and resumed. 

“She has passed the whole of the night out; she 
has entered the chateau filled with soldiers; she has 
contrived to persuade the officer in command to re- 
store to her jewels of such value! Truly her powers 
of persuasion must be great.” 

Again Madame Maisonette laughed spitefully. 

Mabel was by this time so well accustomed to the 
insinuations and sneers of Madame Maisonette, and 
her own heart was so full of other thoughts, that she 
scarcely felt it worth while to be angry with this 
bitter and envious Frenchwoman. but the little 
countess turned quite indignantly upon the house- 
keeper. 

“ Maisonette,” she said, “‘the troubles of France 
have turned your brain. You seem to be dreadfully 
angry with mademoiselle that she has rescued my 
box and come home safe. She did not pass the night 
in a chateau full of soldiers, but in the house of this 
good family Capéte. That house was all blown to 
pieces this morning as they were walking in the gar- 
den. Did you not hear her tell the story ?” 

“ Mademoiselle is clever at relating stories, 
Madame Maisonette, pursing up her lips. 

“Whatever she may be, madame,” cried the little 
countess, stamping her feet angrily, “* she is under my 
protection here. She is the instractress of my chil- 
dren, and nobody shall insult her.” 

Madame Maisonette rose to her feet. Positively 
the bitter look which she cast now on Mabel was as 
deadly, as malicious, as the glances which the Coun- 
tess de Castrucchio had fornierly given to the fair 
young English girl. 

“] leave you, madame,” she said, “in the society 
which you find so congenial. Most sincerely do I 
trust you may never have reason to regret the con- 
fidence which you have placed in this English girl. 
I would warn you, however. I would venture to hint 
to you that there are others who know more than you 
do yourself, who are older, who have seen much of 
the world. There have been such persons as traitors 
in a camp before now. These are terrible times, 
terrible times. Our foes are triumphing over us on 
all sides, and there is a fine scope for the spy, the 
adventurer—ay, and the adventuress.” 

With which last insulting word the housekeeper 
took leave of the countess and Mabel and swept 
haughtily out of the room. 

“The good Maisonette is mad!’ cried the countess. 

“T fear she may go and denounce me as a spy,” 
said Mabel. ‘We have never had an opportunity, 
madame, of talking of the fateof that young man who 
Madame Maisonette denounced as a spy, and whom I 
saw shot in the court of the Ecole Militaire. He said 
be was a relation of yours, and——” 

The countess turned deadly pale. She rose up and 
put her hand on the mouth of Mabel. 

“Say no more, mademoiselle,” she said. “I know 
not what penance the church would order me for my 
idleness and selfishness in not answering that letter 
atonce. Iwas taken up with other thoughts; I let 
the post slip by. At last I wrote in a hurry, actuated 
by a terrible dream which I had. I wrote, but it was 
too late—he was dead! Henri Beauville, an eccentric 
and talented young man, was in truth my cousin. He 
was no spy. He fell a victim to the suspicion, the 
political fever of excitement, and the thirst for ven- 
geance among our French people.” 

“Cruel Madame Maisonette !” cried Mabel. “* What 
does she say now ?” 

“She only smiles and cries out that she has done 
her duty, smooths down the folds of her dress, and 
coldly throws the blame upon me. ‘Had you been 
pe prompt as I was, madame la comtesse,’ says she, 

the young man might have been alive now. But 


said 





what does it matter? One German less in the world 
is all the better.’”’ 
“Cruel, wicked woman!” cried Mabel, with flash- 
ing eyes. 
“ But she is so useful,” said the countess; “ Mai- 
sonette is such a very usefui person.” 
(To be continued.) 





HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it doth singe yourself. Shakespeare. 

“My eyes have played me another trick,” was 
Bohun’s first angry thought, so noiseless had been 
the cunning old creature’s entrance. 

In truth there was nothing marvellous or wonder- 
fulin the matter. 

Soft-hearted Lucy, between fright at the thought 
of deceiving so kind a mistress and excitement at 
seeing her wicked lover, had shown such trepida- 
tion, and finally burst into such an hysterical fit of 
weeping, that the countess, ever suspicious, had 
questioned her too imperatively for denial. 

Lucy having made her confession, the countess 
motioned her into her dressing-room, and locked her 
in there for the first thing. 

Then, taking from an inlaid table something that 
looked like a silver fire-screen, she went boldly to 
the Black Saloon to meet the villain there. She 
guessed what ‘he was waiting for, but if her strong 
heart beat any faster as she noiselessly opened the 
silver-hinged door and entered her enemy’s pre- 
sence there was nothing in her manner to show it. 
Bohun was the more agitated of the two. He was 
indeed so startled that*he forgot at first what ho was 
there for. 

The next moment the evil look darkened in his 
eyes, and his hand stole towards the breast of his 
coat. 

The countess started slightly at the movement, 
and lifted the tiny shield she had brought into the 
room with her. Man or woman she had the courage 
to stand without blenching, though she more than 
aes what deadly weapon the wretch was feeling 
or. 

“T suppose you know I’m a witch?” was all she 
said as she hid her face behind what lodked like a 
silver toy, but was in reality of tempered steel, 
tough and elastic as a Damascus blade. 

Bohun did not stop to think as he levelled his 
weapon, aiming below the screen with a muttered 
and awful curse. 

{4 There was no flash, no report, although, as in the 
case of poor Norris, a leaden bullet had gone on its 
deadly errand, 

Not with the same result, however. 

The queer countess only staggered a littlo, as under 
a blow, then hobbled to where Bohun stood in 
ghastly amazement, and with her little jewelled hand 
gave him his own bullet. 

“Tt should have been a silver one, crossed, my 
friend, didn’t I tell you?” sho said, grimly. 

“The deuce!” ejaculated the confounded villain. 

A singular and startling change passed over the 
little old woman as he spoke, Her hump seemed to 
almost drop from her sloulders for the moment as 
she straightened herself, aud her staff fell rattling to 
the floor. 

A harder, more desperate, bitter expression came 
upon that strange, painted and enamelled face than 
any one had ever seen there before. 

‘Great Heaven!” she said, shrilly, “ I never for- 
get a voice, and I’ve heard yours once before. You 
don’t know, my gallant friend, how I’ve thirsted for 
the sound of it again; you're the scoundrel who 
ought to be in Sir Angus Saville’s place; you're the 
real head of the villains who made a lord out of 
Claude Revere. Have you forgotten the night ina 
certain library? the listener you looked for but did 
not find ?” 

She reached her staff as she spoke, and, inserting 
it beside a square of the marble which seemed to be 
loose, pushed with both hands and all her strength. 

There was aclick asif a spring-bolt had been 
slipped, and, as if by magic, that portion of the floor 
on which Bohun stood dropped like a trap-door. 

Before the defeated rascal conld suspect what was 
coming it had come. That whole half of the floor 
was indeed only held in its place by strong concealed 
hinges and springs. 

This trap the clevor countess had long had in wait- 
ing. She exulted greet at having caught the right 
oue in it at last. eauing on her ebony staff, she 
peered over at the discomfited villain, 

He had fallen about twenty feet. 

He picked himself up slowly from the rich-piled 








Torkey carpet whieh had broken the force of his 
tumble, and looked about him. He wasina sort of 
circular cabinet, from which there was no visible 
exit except by the way he had so abruptly come, and 
his captor informed him that he was surrounded by a 
triple wall and a suite of unoccupied rooms, beyond 
which no sound could pierce. 

“T shall immediately put you upon prison diet,” 
continued the queer countess, and her ladyship with- 
drew with this parting salute, and the door of her 
trap swung back to its place. 

+ * * * 

To return to Felice. 

Obeying the commands she had received from the 
mysterious countess, which, while she dared not 
neglect them, she experienced a sort of diabolical plea- 
sure in obeying, she had pretended to reveal to the 
false Lord Neville the place to which Madame Revere 
had secretly conveyed Lady Audrey. 

Leaving his lordship exulting, she hastened after 
madame, as we have seen. 

Fifteen minutes after she had locked the door upon 
her mistress, the maid stole back to listen four some 
outery, but hearing none concluded that her prisoner 
had fainted. 

“Vil open the door and see,” she said to herself. 
“T don't want to drive madame out of her senses all 
at once, and I know I should go out of mine if I were 
left alone long with what madame thinks is in that 
old chest.” 

She inserted the key, unlocked the door, and the 
liberated woman, looking more like a ghost than like 
herself, stepped forth and faced her tormentor, 

Neither spoke for a moment, 

Finally the Frenchwoman said : 

“T was not aware that you were in there, madame ; 
it was by the merest accident that I came this way 
and saw the key in the door.” 

‘** Why did you come back and open the door if you 
did not know I was in there ?” 

“I went to your apartments and missed you, then 
I discovered that the key I had brought away was 
the same I had seen you have. Did you come to sev 
if it would fit, madame ?”’ 

There was no sarcasm in Felice’s voice, and she 
seemed absorbed in locking the door of the lumber- 
room, 

Her mistress made no reply, but, snatching the key 
from her hand, herself tried the door, then sul- 
lenly sought her own apartments, 

Felice followed her, and repeated what she had 
told Claude. 

“TI had to say something to pacify him,” she added, 
apologetically ; **he would never have believed me 
it I had pretended not to know, and now we shall 
have time to arrange matters. I mean that I will 
help you, dispose of—you know what—if you pay me 
enough for it, and when his lordship gets well enough 
to sift my story we will make him believe that she 
has escaped again.”’ 

Madame groaned, but listened, and Felice ended 
by making her own terms with her. 

The next day the curious old carved che’. in the 
lumber-room was removed. Madame we; given to 
understand that it had been filled up wit’: stones, and 
sunk in the middle of the Channel. In really it had 
been delivered to the Countess Pheefaux, who pro- 
fessed a great desire to have it. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
None can the turns of Providence foresee, 
Or what their own catastrophe may be. 
Pomfret. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the new perils with which he 
found himself surrounded, Sir Angus Saville slept 
soundly that night, after his singular abduction by 
the pretended officers of the law. 

Instead of dwelling upon the exciting scones through 
which he had just passed, he dreamed of the one love 
of his still young life, and she seomed ever to smile 
upon him, and reach up caressing arms to clasp his 
neck, to whisper love and happiness, 

He woke late in the day to find the sun streaming 
in upon him through prison bars; his existence 
loaded with shame, dishonour, and pain; his loved 
wife, that worshipped Audrey, worse than lost to 
him, since if she were not false to him, her fate was 
a mystery it maddened him to contemplate. 

He rose and dressed. 

His prison was not like an ordinary one. It was 
brighter and more cheerful. The man who brought 
him a good warm breakfast made only the most ob- 
scure replies when questioned, however, and always 
looked at Sir Angus in a pitying, half-patronising 
manner that fretted the sensitive young man almost 
beyond endurance. 

One morning, instead of the usual attendant, came 
the man who had seemed in command of the others 
on the night of his abduction. 

Placing the usual covered tray upon a low stand, 
he wheeled it forward to where Sir Angus sat, who 
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did not look up till the new-comer, after furtively 
watching him for some moments, said, rather ner- 
vously : 

“I wasin thecity this morning. Sir Angus, would 
you like to hear the news? I thought perhaps you 
might.” 

Sir Angus looked up in surprise, without speaking. 
There was nothing in the bearing of the stranger of 
that which had fretted him so in the other man; 
his manner was respectful, his voice was actually 
friendly. 

“Lord Neville was only slightly wounded the 
other night,” the man went on; “the doctors say 
he'll live fast enough.” 

“TJ hope he may,” Sir Angus answered, coldly. 

“I thought you would be glad; that was why I 
took the pains to find out the truth.” 

Again that friendly voice. Sir Angus gave the 
man another searching look. Where had he seen 
him before? 

Suddenly it flashed overhim. He remembered the 
little wiry man, with gray hair and sharp eyes, who 
had been the chief agent in his arrest as a leader of 
the Fatal Twelve. His blood leaped hot in a mo- 
ment. It was only natural he should hate all those 
who connived at his destruction then. 

Rocke, for it was he, suppressed a sigh. 

‘“*I see you remember me at last,” he said, very 
humbly. “I did you a wicked turn once, but I'd like 
to do you a good one now.” 

“ Would you, indeed?” said Sir Angus, with in- 
credulity, instantly suspecting some new snare. 

“T would, indeed, Sir Angus,” repeated Rocke. 

“ Well, what is the good turn you propose doing 
me?” Sir Angus asked. 

“ Never mind now till it’s done. I thought, per- 
haps, you might like a bit of courage put into you, 
and nothing helps a man’s courage like friends.” 

“Such friends as you are?” 

“ You'll believe I’m your friend some day, Sir An- 
gus, you will, indeed, though you don’t believe it 
now. I was hired to trap you for the government, 
and instead of that I brought you here, You're as 
safe here as a woodchuck in his hole.” 

“ What did you bring me here for? Why didn’t 
you do what you were hired to do?” 

Rocke shook his head. 

“ Every penny goes back to her,” he said; “it’s 
my own money I’m using now. I never should bave 
took hers if she hadn’t made me think she was on 
your side.” 

“Her? My side?” cried Sir Angus, a vague, tor- 
turing suspicion shooting through him like fire, 

“Do you know any one called the Countess Phee- 
faux? Of course, you have heard of her?” 

Sir Angus shook his head. 

“Well, she knows you, and she calls you the 
prince, and she hired me to hunt you down. If you 
do not know her, or have never heard of her, it is 
aot singular that you should doubt what I tell you. 
But, if you will permit me, I will convince you that 
there is such a person as the Countess Pheefaux in 
the first “lace.” 

He dr ¥ forth a copy of the Times of alate date, 
snd put hi, “nger on a paragraph init which gave an 
account of tna arrest of Sir Charles Rutger at a grand 
ball given by the Countess Pheefaux. ; 

The paragraph had a wonderful interest for Sir 
Argus. Sir Charles Rutger, it will be remembered, 
ha‘j been one of the chief witnesses against him at 
ibf 3 trial which sent him to penal servitude for life. 

is, the murdered man, was the other. 

Rocke resumed : 

“The queer countess found me in the hospital 
dying of fever. She saved my life—I can’t deny 
that, but she must have done it because she heard 
me muttering in the fever about you. At any rate, 
the first thing she does when she gets me on my feet 
is to give mea pile of money, and sends me off to 
hunt you down again. The way she fooled me was 
she pretended, she made me believe anyhow—that 
she didn’t mean harm to you. I wasa little afraid of 
her though—and so I brought you here, and kept out 
of her way myself. Then, when Sir Charles Rutger 
was caught, and proved one of them same Twelve, 
and Norris turned out another, and both caught in as 
cunning @ web as any spider ever wove, I says to my- 
self: *This queer countess is old Vidocq himself. 
He’s after the Twelve, and he’s spotted Sir Angus 
through me he thinks, but I’ll match him yet.’ So 
here you be, and the reason I haven’t been here with 
my story before is I was afraid I was watched.” 

Sir Angus’s sensations as he Jistened to this strange 
recital may better be imagined than described. Could 
it be true that the celebrated French detective had 
been summoned to assist in ferreting out and punish- 
ing the members of that secret league which had so 
long defied all the efforts of the home police to bring 
it to justice? And this queer countess, with the 
odd name, could she indeed be Vidocq in such a dis- 


He questioned Rocke, and the more he heard of 
the funny, spiteful, little old woman the more absurd 
seemed Rocke’s supposition and the more he was 
puzzled. 

“My man,” said Sir Angus, with a weary, wistful 
look, “if you could tell me any news of Lady 
Saville——” 

Rocke shook his head slowly. 

“I wish I could,” he said, sadly. ‘It’s my opinion 
though that the countess knows where she is.” 

“ This queer old woman knows where—where Lady 
Saville is?” questioned Sir Angus, hesitatingly. 
“ How should she know?” 

“The story is that she saw her in the French— 
place,” stammered Rocke, at a loss for a word that 
would not frighten Sir Angus, who, he plainly saw, 
still worshipped his wife, notwithstanding all. 

Sir Angus remembered the conversation he had 
heard in the hotel reading-room, 

He sighed heavily. 

‘“ Who were those men who brought me here, Mr. 
Rocke?” 

“Old family servants of mine, Sir Angus. They 
think you are a crazy relative of mine. This room 
was fitted up for a crazy man years and years ago. 
I bought the house of Madame Revere. Her husband 
died in this room; killed himself, people say. He 
was insane. Madame put him here with only a hired 
keeper, and they say he was pretty rough with him 
sometimes,” 

Sir Angus made an impatient movement. Then 
he rose and began to pace the floor like some wild 
animal chafing in its cage. At length he walked up 
close beside the little detective. 

“If I understand you,” he said, rapidly, “ you have 
come out a thorough friend to me, and. you'll stand 
by me now. It is plain I can’t show myself till those 
villains have all been overhauled. Has anything 
happened to connect Lord Neville with them—in the 
popular mind I mean ?” 

“ Nothing that I have heard,” said Rocke, looking 
surprised. 

“T believe he’s one of them,” said Sir Angus, and 
he added: “ What should you say if I told youl 
didn’t believe Lord Neville had any more right to 
the title he bears than you have ?” 

“‘T should say I had myself suspected the same,” 

said the little detective, bluntly. 
“ You are a detective, Mr. Roeke; you claim some 
skill in that line. Did it never occur to you to con- 
nect the fact that Madame Revere claimed me as her 
son, and that the maid swore Claude Revere was her 
nephew, and consequently the long-missing Lord 
Neville—did it never occur to you, I say, to connect 
these facts with the events of that diabolical con- 
spiracy which tore me at once from honour, love, and 
home? Madame claimed to be my mother, and she 
never came to me once in prison. She never con- 
cerns herself about me. She would flee from me as 
from the presence of an avenging demon if I ap- 
peared suddenly in her sight. Where is the French 
maid who was said to have stolen the children from 
Neville’s house? She is still in madame's employ, 
more trusted and made more of than ever. Everybody 
knows who I am, or who I am not rather,” resumed 
Sir Angus, bitterly, yet with asort of angry exulta- 
tion. “Iam not Sir Angus Saville—not I—any 
more than you are, my good Rocke. As for Claude 
Revere’s cast-off garments, they do not fit me either. 
Iam a Neville ; I feel it in every drop of my blood, 
in every nerve that thrills to thrust that bold, bad 
usurper from my place.” ; 

Before Sir Angus and the detective parted the 
latter was put in possession of all the points of Sir 
Angus’s eventful aud mysterious history, and joined 
conclusions with him, 

He went back to town, but returned the next day 
but one with the news that one of the supposed 
haunts of the Twelve had been invaded and 
rigorously searched by the police, with no especial 
result, however, except the finding there some 
articles of apparel, which they were trying to disco- 
ver an owner for, 

Hundreds were thronging the office where these 
were, to try to identify them, and among them came 
an old man, one Zeno, who had been a confidential 
servant of Salaris, concerning whose disappearance, 
about the same time as Sir Angus’s drugged abduc- 
tion from his home, no little stir had been created. 
He swore positively to a collar and neck-tie among 
the lot as having been on his master the last time he 
saw him. 

Sir Angus grew suddenly white as death. 

“Describe that collar and tie to me,” he said, 
abruptly. 

“The main peculiarity was that both were made 
in one. Both had been white in their day.” 

Sir Angus exclaimed: 

“ That is it,” he cried, “Salaris was taken at the 
same time I was. I knew it was false about his flee- 


had for its object the securing Neville to that villain 
Claude.” 

Rocke looked at Lim in open admiration. 

“ You ought to have been a detective yourself, Sir 
Angus,” he said; “ you beat me sifting things.” 

“Tt is my belief,” said Sir Angus, thoughtfully 
“ that Salaris is at this moment concealed in just sucl. 
a dungeon as I was—a padded room in a large stone 
house in the dirtiest quarter of London.” 

“Are you sure you did not dream about the ston: 
house?” asked Rocke, “ because I have been all over 
that part since you told me of it, andI cap’t find such 
a house as you describe.” 

“ T could find it in the darkest night that ever was,” 
cried Sir Angus, excitedly. 

“T doubt that, Sir Angus, with all respect to your 
belief.” 

“Try me—try me to-morrow night,” urged Sir 
Angus, with sudden eagerness ; “it will be starlight, 
and you can smuggle me out easily enough to a close 
carriage. We can drive together, you on the box, 
through that very quarter, and J’ll show you the 
stone house. My word for it, Salaxis is hidden away 
in one of its padded cells.” 

Rocke looked perplexed and anxious. For obvious 
reasons he did not relish Sir Angus’s stirring from his 
present quarters, but he finally yielded his objections, 
and the proposed programme was entered upon the 
following night. 

Sir Angus succeeded in getting to the carriage 
without attracting the attention of the servants. 
Rocke was on the box, well disguised. They drove 
swiftly through the quarter Sir Angus designated, 
then more slowly traversing most of the atreets and 
lanes. 

After two hours’ toiling, Sir Angus confessed him- 
self at fault, utterly confounded. 

Not a trace of the stone house could he find. At 
last they determined to drive through the same dis- 
trict again. | 

“It passes my comprehension entirely,” muttered 
Sir Angus as he bent glances of renewed watchful- 
ness upon the streets; “it makes me feel as though 
I had dreamed it all. But I have not. I did not,” 
and he clenched his hands. “ Ah-——” as the deep, 
prolonged bay of a bloodhound broke on the air from 
a yard they were passing, with a high, ornamented 
fence about it, painted some light colour. 

In an instant it flashed over him. He spoke to 
Rocke eagerly : 

“This is the house; they’ve painted it over and 
put the gate on the other side.” 

Rocke did not reply, but whipped up his horses. 
At the same moment two men in dark clothes and 
battered hats turned the corner nearest them. 

Sir Angus had incautiously spoken loudly in his 
eagerness, and these men had heard him. They ex- 
changed looks and spoke together under their breath. 
“ Have you got anything of his ?” asked one, 

“‘ The clothes he left.” 

“Show them to the hound. I'll go and get the 
horses.” 

The two men met a street away from the newly 
painted stone house, one with two saddled horses, the 
other with a large, lean-looking hound, muzzled, and 
inja leash. 

One of them said: 

“T happened to think that I noticed a sound as 
they went by, like a horse casting a shoe. Here itis. 
The dog will readily follow ; let him smell of that.” 

‘The two rode off with the hound between them, 
some dark and stealthy purpose on both faces. 

Rocke, though he had been alarmed at first when 
he saw that Sir Angus’s words had been overheard, 
had never suspected that they were followed till he 
heard the tramp of the horses behind on the frozen 
road. He hada presentiment who they were, and 
spoke to Sir Angus. 

“Only two!” replied Sir Angus, angrily. “ Why, 
we are two, Rocke.” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken they’ve got the hound whose 
bay we heard as we passed their den,” the detective 
said, anxiously, trying to whip up his jaded horses. 

me Angus, perfectly cool, had his revolver in his 
band. 


“ Drive more slowly, Rocke, and let them come up- 
They may be only travellers like ourselves,” he said. 

Rocke obeyed, and another two minutes brought 
the two horsemen near enough to show that they had 
something dark over their faces. , 

Sir Angus hesitated no longer, but, taking deli- 
berate aim through the back window of the coach, 
fired. 

The hound leaped forward with such force as to 
wrench loose the strap that held him, and nearly 
drag one of the men off his horse. It was his last 
leap ; he fell on the road, dead. 

Sir Angus, coolly watching his chance with stern 
eyes, fired presently a second time, and brought 
down one of the horses. Both rider and horse came 
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crushed by the fall. Sir Angus had aimed first at 
the man as a wild memory of his wrongs swept over 
him, then he lowered his weapon so as to strike only 
the horse. 

As they whirled along, at a sudden turning a 
loaded gon came in view, too suddenly to be 
avoided. h and waggon met with tremendous 
force. The carriage was a wreck, the waggon un- 
harmed. 

Rocke fell on his feet, nearly uninjured. Not so 
with Sir Angus. 

When the waggoner and his man came with Rocke 
to his assistance it was found that he could not pos- 
sibly stand, and, worse than all, the violence of the 
fall had completely disarranged his careful disguise. 
His wig had fallen off with his hat, and his false 
whiskers hung by one side. His pale, handsome, 
high-bred face stood revealed in all its aristocratic 
beauty. 

As he leaned heavily upon poor Rocke, with the 
waggoner and his boy staring at the spectacle he 
presented, his remaining pursuer rode up, with hat 
well slouched but unmasked by this time. 

“My man,” he said to the waggoner, in an authori- 
tative voice, “do you want to make your fortune? 
If you do there it is, right before you. That man is 
the notorious captain of the Twelve who broke 
prison some months ago. There’s a reward of forty 
thousand pounds offered for him.” 

The waggoner opened bis eyes to their widest ex- 
tent. But before he could utter a word Rocke had 
let Sir Angus gently down upon the pile of furs from 
the smashed carriage, and darting round the loaded 
waggon and upon it, had knocked off the officious 
stranger’s disguising hat into the road. 

“It is you, Mr. Seaver,” he said, placidly, as the 
other sprang fiercely to recover his hat. ‘Sir Angus 
Saville is in my charge, and I arrest you also in the 
name of the law, whose representative I am.” 

The man turned like ashes. His very lips began 
to tremble. 

“ Hands off,” he cried, passionately, as Rocko's 
long, thin fingers touched his shoulder significantly. 
“What do you mean by talking in that way to met” 

“ You know what I mean, and you’d better give 
in quietly,” said Rocke, in a low, stern voice. “ I know 
I'm right, and if I’m not, you'll have plenty of chance 
to prove it where youre going. I’ve got my re- 
volver ready, and I'll shoot you down before I let 
you go.” 

The stranger hung his head a moment in rapid de- 
liberation. Then he looked up with a scowl 

“Show your authority then,” he said. 

Rocke produced his papers instantly, speaking at 
the same time in a low, imperative voice to the wag- 
goner. 

‘‘Take this man’s horse and ride on, and get me 
two constables and acarriage. Here, take this to 
the nearest police-station.” 

He scribbled a few words and gave it to the man, 
who got upon the horse from which Seaver sullenly 
dismounted and rode off. His boy remained with his 
own team. 

Meanwhile Sir Angus had rallied his senses, and, 
completely alive to the disastrous state of affairs, was 
sitting up and watching proceedings with pale and 
desperate looks. 

e was quite disabled, one foot twisted half-way 
round—it had caught in the wheel somehow, and the 
limb was already swollen to double its usual size. 
The agony he was suffering showed only in the 
great drops about his ashy lips. He made no moan. 

“Tt was the only course left me,” whispered Rocke, 
coming towards him with his prisoner, and never sus- 
pecting, so quiet was Sir Angus, that he was suffer- 
ing from physical instead of mentalagouy. ‘ This 
man is undoubtedly one of the Twelve, and if you 
think you can take care of him while I am gone, I'll 
take one of the horses yonder and go back and look 
for his comrade. I’ve an idea I shall find him on the 
road somewhere.” 

The carriage horses, with some portions of the 
damaged vehicle still clinging to them, had just been 
brought back by the waggoner’s boy. 

Sir Angus’s handsome, gloomy eyes lighted as he 
glanced at Seaver, and a strange smile distorted his 
quivering lips. 

_He made no remark, however, only took out from 
his breast-pocket s small silver-mounted weapon, 
the very pistol with which he had shot the false Lord 
Neville. As he held it significantly in his hand 
Rocke turned to Seaver. 

“ You know whether he has any cause to hate you, 
and he’sasureshot. Don’t tempt him to pay off old 
scores,” 

The waggoner’s boy still waited near with his 
master’s loaded team, but no one else was in sight of 
the strange pair'thus left. They were in a sort of 
lane off the main road, not much travelled, especially 
60 early in the day. 

Sir Angus spoke first, He had lifted himself from 











his half-reclining posture and leaned towards the 
other, pistol in hand. 

“You know,” he said, in a fearful whisper, “ you 
know you mace a false statement when you told that 
man I was captain of the Twelve.” 

“Tt’s what all London said at first.” 

“Tt is false! Take it back or I’ll make you, help- 
less as I am.” 

Seaver stole a furtive look at the gleaming pistol- 
tube, alarmingly near now. Most bad men are 
cowards, 

“T take it back,” he said, sulkily. 

“ Who set you on to dog medown? Wasit Claude 
Revere?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Because I was between him and Neville?” 

“No, because he wanted your wife.” 

Sir Angus drew back with a gasping cry. Then 
he flung himself upon the other like a madman, and, 
disabled as he was, there might have been desperate 
work if Rocke had not returned at that moment and 
torn them apart. 

His errand had been a fruitless one, inasmuch as 
Seaver’s companion had got clear away. Seaver’s 
sullen looks brightened with a gleam of satisfaction 
when he heard it. Rocke soon dashed that however. 

“He won't be in time to warn them at the Stone 
House,” he said. “ He was badly hurt, and his horse 
killed, and I sent word to the police to lose no time 
in getting there.” 

Seaver barely suppressed a groan—not for his con- 
federates, they would get off fast enough, but within 
the past few weeks the members of the T'welve had 
been occupied in turning their property into money, 
and getting ready to flee the country, in case they 
should find themselves pushed too hardly. The 
money was mostly stored at the Stone House, and 
might escape discovery. It was not likely though. 

Rocke parted with Sir Angus at the prison door. 
His grief at the-situation amounted to anguish. 

“Tt shan’t be for long, Sir Angus,” he said, stoutly. 
“T’ll never rest while one of these villains is at large 
or your innocence unproved.” 


(To be continued.) 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN SwEDEN.—Pro- 
fessor Cook, of the New Jersey Agricultural College, 
has recently visited the two agricultural colleges in 
Sweden; one at Ultuna, with a farm of 1,000 acres, 
eight resident and three special professors, and 
fifty-six students—thirty with whom work is op- 
tional, twenty who work each day, and six young 
women students in the dairy department. The 
course of instruction occupies two years, and the 
fees are 202 dols. 50 cents. the first, and 162 dols. the 
second year, the students receiving instruction, 
board, use of room, bed, and fuel. The college at 
Alnarp has a farm of 1,800 acres, and a similar plan ; 
with a department for teaching horse-shoeing, with 
athree months’ course. The Royal Agricultural 
Academy, near Stockholm, has a farm which is both 
self-sustaining and a teacher, although no students 
are received. fessor Dunnfelt is in charge of it, 
and keeps the people well informed of what is being 
accomplished. 

Re-1ssve oF Srtver CornaGce.—The condition 
of the silver coinage has for some considerable time 
past been very unsatisfactory with respect to de- 
facement of image and superscription by long use 
of thecoin. This, of course, refers to issues dated 
twenty to thirty years back, to the beginning, at 
any rate, of the present reign. The honorary Master 
of the Mint, Mr. Lowe, has in the ordinary and un- 
derstood way procured himself to be questioned on 
the subject in his place, and his answer is accept- 
able. The great evil resulting from obliterated 
coin being left in circulation can scarcely be over- 
rated, more especially as it meets every one in the 
multitude of small payments incessantly to be made. 
We allude, of course, to the silver pieces. The 
poorer classes are the chief sufferers, for they but 
rarely see gold, and mostly carry on their little 
ns: he and disbursements in silver. To havea 
really good coin returned on their hands because 
the superscription and image have been obliterated 
by use, or even have been only erent worn away, 
must be admitted to be a ship. If the Bank 

England has, as we understand the Chancellor of 
the a words, undertaken to bear, itself, 
the cost of this new issue of silver coin, it must be 
admitted that the offer is generous. There is 
nothing whatever obligatory on the Bank to assume 
this expenditure. The Government, represented by 
the Mint, takes a sei of 4s. in the pound 
weight of silver coined. This, indeed, is for the 
— of keeping the intrinsic value of the coins 

elow the market rate for silver bullion. It is a 
public object, the profit is made for the public, and 
out of it it would seem reasonable that the cost of 
renewing the coinage in this metal should be de- 
frayed. But if the Bank is pleased to take the 
burden upon itself, none can complain. That estab- 





lishment will by doing so have added one more 
claim to those it possesses upon the con- 
fidence and esteem of the public. 








THE COLOUR OF WATER. 


At a meeting of the Royal Institution, Dr. Tyn- 
dall lectured to a distinguished audience on the 
colour of water, and on the scattering of light in 
water and in air; and some of the facts which he 
laid before his hearers were highly curious and in- 
teresting. 

Scattering is the term applied by the professor 
to the irregular reflection of light from particles of 
matter suspended in water or in air. The colour of 
sea water had long interested him, and having been 
in the Eclipse Expedition to Oran, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to make some experiments 
on the subject, and the result shows that there is 
almost as much difference in the colour and respec- 
tive purity of different sea waters as among fresh 
waters. 

Between Gibraltar and Spithead he filled nine- 
teen bottles, at various places, with sea water. The 
first three specimens were en in Gibraltar har- 
bour, about two miles from the land, and are de- 
scribed as green, a clearer green and light green, 
and the difference of colour is thus accounted for. 
On examination of the waters after reaching home, 
the first was thick with suspended matter, the 
second less thick, and the third still less thick. The 

een brightened as the suspended matter became 
ess. They now passed suddenly into indigo water ; 
and the water was as suddenly increased in purity 
as the suspended matter became even less. Beyond 
Tarifa the water changed to cobalt blue, and this 
water is distinctly purer than the green. 

When they got within twelve miles of Cadiz the 
colour changed to a yellowish green. The water 
here proved to be thick with suspended matter. But 
at a point fourteen miles from Cadiz, in the home- 
ward direction, thereis again a sudden change from 
yellow green to light emerald green, and with it a 
corresponding decrease in the quantity of suspended 
matter. Beyond Capes St. Mary and St. Vincent, 
however, the water changes to the deepest indigo ; 
and this, in point of purity, transcends the emerald 
green water. And so, through several other changes 
of shade, until they enter the Bay of Biscay. Here 
the indigo resumes its sway, and the water is re- 
markably pure. A second specimenof water taken 
from the Bay of Biscay held in suspension several 
fine particles of a peculiar kind, the size of them 
being such as to render the water richly iridescent ; 
and it showed itself green, blue, or salmon colour, 
according to the direction of the line of vision. The 
last specimens were bottled nearer home—one off 
the Isle of Wight, the other at Spithead. The sea 
at both these places was green ; and both specimens 
were thick with suspended matter. 

From suspended matter in sea water to suspended 
matter in our common drinking water the transition 
iseasy. We are invaded with dirt, not only in the 
air we breathe, but also in the water we drink. As 
Professor Tyndall quaintly “eee it: 

* Here, for instance, is a bottle of water, intended 
to quench the lecturer’s thirst, and it would be well 
for the lecturer not to scrutinise it too closely. In 
track of the beam of electric light sent through it 
it simply reveals itself as dirty water.” 

He then goes on to say that the most careful filter- 
ing, even through charcoal or silicated carbon, is 
useless to intercept the number of particles wholly 
beyond the range of the microscope. A glass of 
cold, sparkling water is a luxury on a hot, thirsty 
day ; but we fear many of us will be put sadly out 
of conceit with the filtered draught when we are 
told that it is next to impossible, by artificial means, 
to produce pure water. The purest water that can 
be obtained is probably from melted ice; but even 
this, from contact of the ice with mote-filled air, is: 
not absolutely pure. ‘The water of-the Lake of 
Geneva is, according to the professor, remarkable 
for its purity. 





Tux reconstruction of the house of M. Thiers, 
with the verandah, the hothouses, and the gardens, 
will cost more than 850,000f. ; and the lost furniture 
and the works of art destroyed come to about 
300,000f. ; total, 1,150,0008. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ExpLoraTions.—The ridge of 
the Great Atlas, south of the city of Moroceo, 
which has hitherto never been ascended by a Euro- 

, Was successfully scaled on the 16th May by 
Dr. Hooker, Mr. George Maw, and Mr. J. Ball. The 
explorers were conducted up a picturesque ravine 
to a village at its extremity, 7,000 feet above the 
sea. From this point, after a fatiguing climb, the 
crowning ridge, forming the watershed between the 
plain of Morocco on the north and the Sous valley 
on the south, was reached at a height of nearly 
12,000 feet above the sea. Rich herbaria have been 
collected, and observations made on the geological 
strugture of the chain. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





W. J. B.—Reccived, and under consideration. 

Cates PtummeR.—We have no knowledge on the sub- 
ject. 

A. O,—There is no merit in your eighteen lines of 


thyme. 


E. J. W.—We can only refer you to our regulation 
upon the subject of manuscripts. 

ZELINDA F.—We are much obliged ; the question, how- 
ever, has been previously answered. 

. J. O. C.—Tonic medicines and the daily use of a salt- 
‘water bath will do much to alleviate your ailments. 

JvuvENILE.—The signature you have affixed to your 
‘verses is appropriate. ‘here does not appear to be in 
them any trace of promise. 

Mecuanic.—The inconvenience is constitutional, and 
cau seldom be remedied. Usually it exists amongst the 
gentler sex only. In such cases both physicians and sur- 
geons pronounce that the discomfort should be endured. 

Susan M.—We recommend you to peruse the informa- 
tion concerning the British colonies published un«'er the 
auspices of Her Majesty's Emigration Commissioners. 
You cun procure it at any district post-office for the sum 
of twopence, 

P. B. E.—A very weak solution of potash will effect: the 
object. But it must be applied with extraordinary care, 
The strength should be most carefully tested upon a very 
small surface of an unimportant part of the work. You 
must take the precaution to discontinue the application 
in proper time. 

E. 8.—1. The hair is of the prevalent fashionable golden 
colour. 2. Handwriting very good. 3. Freckles can often 
be removed by the use of a lotion composed of two ounces 
of lemon juice, a drachim of powdered borax, andadrachm 
of sugar. The frequent use of elder-flower-water is also 
desirable. 

N. L.—Upon a matter of such importance you should 


act upon esteemed professional advice. The best reply 


we can give to your query is to inculcate great caution, 
and to remind you that the safety of the experiments re- 
ferred to depended to a great extent upon the inhalation 
of the spirit through only one nostril. 

Jenny T.—The family of the Prince of Wales consists 
of five children, of whom two are boys an three girls. 
The eldest boy is in the eighth year of his age, and is 
named Albert Christian Victor Edward. In the akove 
enumeration the child who recently died within a few 
hours of its birth is not included. 

Satorian.—l, The 2lst July, 1799, fell upon a Sunday. 
2. The pay of a lieutenant in the Navy ranges from a 
little over nine to a little under twelve pounds a month. 
Commanders of sloops have about twenty-\ive pounds a 
month. In both cases the pay varies with the rate of the 
ship; the length of the leave of abseuce is also dependent 
upon cireumstances, 

Harry W.—There was a special gratuity awarded to 
those workmen discharged from the Woolwich Dockyard 
in 1869 who had completed more than fifteen years’ and 
less than twenty years’ service. Upon the supposition 
that the statements in your letter are accurate, you have 
been very remiss. However, it is still possible that your 
claim may meet with attentive consideration; you 
should at once forward it to the Accountant-General of 
the Navy. 


A. D. F.—Probably the appearance of your pony results 
from the fact that it was foaiedand reared in some mine. 
It has been observed that the skin of horses used for 
mining purposes often loses the ordinary hair by which 
it is covered, and becomes, in proportion to the time the 
animal has been kept underground, as soft as that of a 
mole. The unusual neighing and prancing seem also to 
corroborate the idea that it is not long since it tirst came 
in contact with the upper air. 

W. ©. (Bristol).—Without giving to the piece an unre- 
served commendation, we think it is fairly good. We are 
not quite sure that the comparisons instituted are per- 
missible. Forced they must be. If those natural beauties 
were described as gathered round the ‘‘ Home,” the con- 
trast might then tell; as it is, the first five verses fall 
flat. Fairly good might become very good if the whole 
were recast and amended. There is an old-fashioned song 
in which much the same sentiment is found ; for all that, 
your effort is original enough. We must not be too ex- 
acting, when we remember the authority for the proverb, 
“ There is nothing new under the sun.” ; 

Turrty-rTw0.—The views of the recent leaders were not 
very harmonious, and it still remains a question whether 
a have been able to fulfil their promises or to 
realise the expectations they encouraged, even if success 


had crowned their d efforts. That is a high- 
sounding proposition which aversas its object the adjust- 
ment of the whole conduct of the human g, together 
with the regulation of property, industry, and the sources 
of livelihood. But there seems to be in it little more 
than a sound when the patience, integrity, and justice 
requisite to endow such a scheme with the faintest —_— 
of success are recklessly thrown aside in order that the 
fierce passions of rivalry, self-interest, self-a ndise- | 
ment, vain-glory, and intemperance of every form may 
be brought into play. Thusisan enthusiastic but amiable 
utopianism perverted into a crime! 


F. O.—1. The signification of the phrase ‘‘ When the 
moon is in perigee” amounts to this, “ When the moon 
arrives at that point of her orbit in which she is nearest 
to the earth.” 2. The moon revolves on an axis, and it 
is remarkable that the time of this revolution is just 
equal to that which she takes to revolve round the 
earth; a consequence of which is that the earth always 
has the same side of the moon presented to it. Whether 
or not there are any human beings inhabiting the surface 
of the moon we cannot say, but if there are they must be 
unequally favoured as regards the view of the earth, one 
portion having it always in sight, while to the other por- 
tion the earth is altogether invisible. A similar pheno- 
menon upon a smaller scale is observable amongst us. 
We of the northern hemisphere do not see the constel- 
lation of the Southern Cross. 


Enma L.—We believe there is a school in the City 
Road at which the science of telegraphy is taught. After 
passing creditably through the instruction there given a 
pupil is furnished with a certificate of competency in any 
or all of the various classes through which he may have 
passed. Such a certificate is of practical use in that 
every-day pursuit—a search for employment. The higher 
branches of the science are also taught in the same 
establishment. We could not recommend you to expect 
very great things, but we think that if you are indus- 
trious and persevering you may obtain a modest liveli- 
hood. True it is that skilled telegraphists upon foreign 
stations command salaries ranging from 1801, to 500!. per 
annum, but it must be remembered that they possess 
physical and other qualifications in addition to their 
knowledge of telegraphy. 


THE DREAM MAIDEN, 


I saw a picture painted 
Upon the evening skies— 
A picture of a maiden fair, 
With blooming cheeks and waving hair, 
And deep and tender eyes. 
As up I gazed in wonder, 
My raptured eyes did see 
The maiden in her beauty 
Smile gently down on me. 


I looked again enchanted, 
The vision was not there; 
The blooming cheeks and tender eyes 
Had vanished from the twilight skies. 
An] faded into air. 
Now often, as I wander, 
I watch and long in vain ; 
The maiden of my fancy 
Will not return again. 


But I have caught her imace, 
It dwells within my breast; 

Its presence charms away my care ; 

Its gentle smile, so sweet aud rare, 
Has lulled my soul to rest, 

She is my fair *‘ Dream Maiden,” 
The magic of whose eyes 

Will lure me ever upward 
To meet her in the skies, 


H.W. D. 


Frepenika.— Were we adepts in that species of divina- 
tion called chiromancy, we should object to our know- 
ledge being tested by the mere drawing of the lines of the 
hand which you have sent, notwithstanding the elabora- 
tion by which it is distinguished. We certainly would 
not give a decided opinion if we could not have the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the real flesh and blood. But don't 
you know that the so-called fortune-tellers are impos- 
vors? ‘They flatter only to deceive and betray. Just 
avoid them. Look attentively at those marks in, and 
say to yourself, ‘*Those lines mean that I shall be happy 
solely by working hard all the days of my life.” ‘lake 
action in accordance with your own prophecy, and for- 
tune will be very likely to help you because you help 
yourself. The girl whose “face is her fortune” has 
always a useful pair of hands. The work which those 
hands get through indirectly adds to the beauty of the 
face aud makes it perennial; but the brightness of only 
a pretty face, which is unassociated with industrious 
habits, soon becomes dim, 

A Motrner—The alarm of your friends and neighbours, 
unkind as it appears to you, is not unreasonable. We 
have a notion that vigorous men, whose health is in 
first-rate coudition, need not have any more fear of con- 
tagious diseases than they have of the many ills which 
are in store for some of us; with feeble women and little 
children the case is, however, different. For their sakes 
as well as for the sake of ordinary decency it is necessary 
that the sufferer should be secluded from his fellows so 
far as is consistent with the careful attention that it is 
necessary his malady should receive. You must freely 
use strong disinfectant fluids in the sick-room, and cause 
all the linen and other articles sent away from the sick- 
room to be well scalded with boiling water and immersed 
in the disinfectant fluid. Your precautions must not be 
abandoned upon the convalescence of your boy. His 
entire body should be constantly anointed with oil for 
two or three weeks, and the final disinfection of his 
surface should be effected by warm baths, with plenty of 
soap, taken during three or four successive days till no 
trace of roughness of the skin remains, 

ETHEL, nineteen, medium height, fair, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be dark, 

E.&., seventeen, medium height, fair, and domesti- 


aos. Respondent must be about 5ft. Giu., and rather 
ark. 





W. G., petite, loving, brown hair, and dark hazel eyes’ 


ndent to be a tall, faix-gentleman, about b> om 
ish gentleman of the medical profession or 
8S. 8S. B., a midd widow, amiable, affectiouate,, 
and fond of home. Respondent umst be of suitable dge. 
good tempered, and able to keep a wife. 

Marwtack Jack, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., light hair and 
whiskers, hazel eyes, and good looking. Respondent 
must be from the county of Kent, and able to lovea 
sailor. 

Frep, twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., very fair, brown curly note, 

blue eyes, and has good pr ts. Respondent mus 
good looking, able to cook a diuner, and fond of children 
and home. 
Wixp Knrrrr, twenty, a handsome brunette, with hazel 
hair and eyes, and fond of music. Respondent should be 
a gentleman between thirty and fifty, and in a good 
position. 

Rosert, eighteen, 5ft. 7in., fair complexion, blue eyes, 
brown hair, good prospects, good tempered, and aifec- 
tionate. Respondent must be good looking, fair, amiable, 
and educated. 

Lavueuine Macais, nineteen, medium height, dark hair, 
gray eyes, loving, and affectionate. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, good looking, with a loving disposition, and a 
sergeant in the army. 

Estee, twenty-two, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, fair, and pretty. Respondent must be tall, have 
dark brown hair, dark whiskers and moustache, and blue 
eyes. He must be steady, fond of home, have a little 
money, and a business. 

Annie P., a widow without children, would like to cor- 
respond matrimonially with a gentleman between thirty 
Sa tenie. “Annie” is thirty-one years of age, rather 
dark, brown hair, amiable, and domesticated ; would prefer 
a tall gentleman. 

Rost Mariay, lively, affectionate, and domesticated, 
of medium height, fair complexion, with long golden 
curls, and eighteen years of age. A young mechanic of 
steady habits, rather tall and industrious, would be wel- 
comed by “* Rose.” 

BENJAMIN, an engineer, thirty, earning good wages, 
tall and muscular, with dark wavy hair aud swarthy com- 
plexicn. Respondent should be one willing to make her- 
self a useful working man’s wife; to one of fair com- 
plexion and light hair, possessing an amiable disposition, 
* Benjamin” would give the preference. 

Four Mxssmates Or THE R.N.—*C. H. S.,” thirty, 
5ft. 9in., fair, curly hair, and blue eyes, ‘‘ H. S.,” twenty- 
six, 5ft. 8in., dark hair, blue eyes, whiskers and mous- 
tache. “C. RK.” twenty-eight, 5(t. 5in., dark hair, and 
blue eyes. “‘E. N, E.,” thirty-two, 5ft. 9in., dark hair 
and eyes, black moustache and whiskers. Desire to cor- 
respond with four young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Paving, petite, pretty, and pleasing, fair-haired and 
blue-eyed, nineteen years of age, well educated, and 
heart-whole, is desirous of meeting with a life-partner on 
whom she could lavish her affection; but he must be 
gentlemanly, although he need not be rich ; he must be 
kind, although he need not be handsome; he must be 
dark, although he need not be tall; and he must be 
young, educated, steady, and persevering. 

Caro.vs, 5ft. 6in., firmly set, and fair, with gray eyes, 
and a lively disposition. Having just come of age, and 
being a clerk ina good rising position, with a salary of 
1501. a-year, “Carolus” thinks he ought to get married, 
and hopes to meet with a young lady of fair average at- 
tainments and attractions who would be willing to cast 
in her lot with him. With the aid of such a one he be- 
lieves that his journey through life would be pleasant and 
prosperous. 

Auice Biouyt, being of a timid, shrinking disposition, 
wishes to meet with a strong will on which she could 
lean with confidence. ‘‘ Alice,” is twenty-five, intensely 
affectionate, and being the daughter of an affluent trades- 
man, would receive probably a large marriage portion. 
She is tall and slim, brown hair, hazel eyes, and has 
been well trained. He will be received by her with most 
favour who is self-reliant, tolerably well-to-do, and if not 
already in businessin a position to undertake such a 
responsibility. tall gentl Alice would prefer, as 
she is herself 5ft. 4in. in height, 

ComMuUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Saucy Kare is responded to by—“ Willie T.,” twenty, 
tall, good looking, good tempered, and in a good posi- 
tion. 

J.R. by—“ M. C.,” 5ft. 3in., good tempered, good look- 
ing, foud of home, and loving. 

5. A. B. by—“ Amicus,” a widower, with some means, 
and without encumbrance. 

. 8. by—* B. E.,” 5ft- 2in., good looking, good tem- 
pered, loving, and fond of home; “E. C.,” 5ft., good 
looking. affectionate, and fond of home; and—* Bessie 
F.,” twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark complexion, bright brown hair 


— eyes, cheerful, a good figure, affectionate, and indus- 
ious. 














+ Nnaaiales Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac. - 

‘Tue Loxpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Une Shilliug and Eightpence. 


*,* Now Ready, Vor. XVI. of Tus Lonpow Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tirtz and Inpex to Vor. XVL Price Ox 
Penny, 


NOTICE.—Part 98, for Juty, Now Ready, price 
with large Supplement Sheet of the Fashions for 
ULY. 








N.B.—Cogresroy DENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LeTrERs 
To tHE Evrton or ‘“Tus Lonvow Reapsu,” 334, Strand, 


+44 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant- 
scrimtsi, As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
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EDGINGS IN EMBROIDERY, 


TOILETTE CUSHION, FRINGE IN GUIMPE 
AND CROCHET, BAG, &c., &c. 


EMBROIDERY EDGINGS.—Nos. 1 & 6. 
‘'wESE edgings are suitable for various purposes. 


For No. 1 adorn as 
shown by the illus- 
tration with gold 
thread, and fill the 
interstices with 
white braid in point 
Russe. 

For No. 2 employ 
shaded silk. Forthe 
blossoms choose red 
silk and for the sur- 
rounding trimming 
white silk braid. 





TOILETTE 

CUSHION.—No.2. 

Turis toilette piu- 
cushion is of violet 
silk arranged in puffs. 
It is trimmed with 
ruches of violet: silk, 
finished off with em- 
broidery in many- 
coloured silk braid. 





MUSLIN COLLAR 
AND SLEEVE. 
Nos. 3 & 7. 

Tu1s collar is trimmed with pinked strips of ba- 
tiste. The slope of the neck is edged with guipure 
lace, this is repeated round the outer edge of the col- 
lar, The sleeve, No. 3, is trimmed in a similar 
manner. ‘I'he collar is fastened in front with a co- 

loured sarcenet ribbon. 


EMBROIDERY Ep¢inc.—No. 1. 


TorteTte CusHion.—No. 2, 


GUIMPE AND CROCHET FRINGE.—No. 4. 
Crocukt and lace stitch are employed in the con- 
struction of this fringe. Use black silk braid arranged 


Srreve.—No. 3. 


ia scallops on stout paper; employ the stitch above- 
neutioned, The loops are also of black silk braid. 


This fringe may be made of white cotton after the 
ivove directions. 


WORK BAG.—No., 5. 
Tux foundation of this bag is canvas, of the colour 





: stitch and chafa stitch to a loop, and then the loops 


entitled May royal. When, according to the illus- 
tration, it is adorned with split blue filosel silk, place 
carton underneath and line it withcashmere. Broad 
strips of blue puffed sarcenet unite the sides. The 
joining is concealed by a little silkedging. The bag 
is furnished with blue silk strings, and has blue silk 
tassels at the corners. 
BAND FOR 
LAUNDRESs’S 
PACKAGES. 
No. 8. 
Tus band isa 
strip of flannel 
surrounded with 
red thread. Unite 
as directed by the 
illustration the 
loops of the flan- 
nel by single 
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Work Bac.—No. 5. 


for the outer edge with 1 single st and 2 ch by means 


213 
the next interstice, 1 ch, repeat from *. To finish off 
this work 1 single st, 3ch, with such repetition as the 
illustration proves necessary. 





FASHIONS. 
TRAVELLING DressEs.—Ladies are busily pre- 


paring outfits for tho 
summer sojourn in 
the country, or for 
flitting about from 
one place to another 
in search of health 
and amusement. The 
travelling dress is 
one of the first neces- 
sities of a summer 
tour, and many 
things are to be taken 
into consideration in 
selecting it. In the 
first place, it must bo 
made of a fabric that 
will not rumple 
easily, or be defaced 
by dust, or cockle 
from dampness; se- 
condly, the design of 
the costume must be 
plain yet stylish, con- 
venient to put on and 
off hurriedly, and 
capable of being 
adapted to different 
temperatures — fur 
cool mornings and 
noons alike. The plain skirt is trimmed with bias 
bands of the material or of silk, and the long over 
dress is of simple construction, without the elaborate 
drapery that is so easily crushed, hanging plainly 
and straight behind—a fashion that many modistes 
commend now for their choicest garments, This 
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EmBRoOIwERY Evoine.—No. 6. 


CoLttaR.—No, 7. 


over dress has the waist fitted over a lining close to 
the figure, like an ordinary basque. It is furnished 
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BAND FOR LAUNDRESS’S PACKAGES.—No, 8. 


with whalebones, buttoned up the entire front, and 
dispenses with a belt and sash bow. A seam passes 
down the centre of the back; two buttons may be 
laced in the back on the seams of the side forms, 
he skirt of the over dress is not lined, Coat sleeves 





of red thread. ‘The second row consists of * 1 single 
st in an interstice, 1 ch, 4 long st, divided by 1 ch in | 


with plain bands round the wrist, or extending up 
the outer seam, are most suitable. The neck ig cut 
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hich about the throat, and merely corded or bound 
without astanding band. A straight opening trimmed 
with a band of silk with the pocket set underneath is 
the safest and most convenient pocket. The grace- 
ful little pelerine requires to be fitted with great care, 
or it will look either very dowdy or very prim. It 
should reach just to the waist in front, round up 
slightly above the elbows, and curve almost toa point 
behind, but must not be pointed straight like a ker- 
chief. It should be lined throughout with some soft 
stuff, such as farmers’ satin—the twilled lining seen 
in gentlemen’s coats, 








THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


ques 
CHAPTER LVI. 

Tue woman who thus addressed the three nobles 
was indeed Bethla, whom we left, some chapters 
back, as she escaped from the cataract cavern. 

But far better would it have fared with her had 
she remained with the gentle and timid Janet. 
Scarcely had she escaped by the same subterranean 
passage we have told was used by Sir Fritz than 
she found herself in the forest depths, and unable to 
determine in which direction her steps should be 
turned. 

She had escaped from the cataract cavern with the 
design of finding the Baron of Zweibrudden, or his 
son Lord Senlis, and to reveal what she knew and 
all that she suspected. She intended to sell her 
knowledge and her suspicions at a high price. If 
the barons refused her demands, she would make her 
way to Zurichbold and deal with Prince Eustace. If 
the prince refused, she would sell her secrets to the 
diamond merchant if she could find him. 

Therefore when Lena Richt—as we shall hereafter 
style Bethla—set forth from the cataract cavern, she 
had “three strings to her bow,” by either of which 
she believed she could shoot her hopes within the 
pale of fruition. 

Fortune was against her, or rather the long-re- 
strained retribution of Heaven came upon her. She 
soon became bewildered amid the density of the im- 
mense forest. She toiled on at random, hoping she 
might fall in with some strolling band of Riders. 
Night came on and found her weary and hungry. 
Then she discovered that she had lost all the pro- 
visions with which she had supplied herself before 
leaving the cavern. 

Weary and hungry, she slept all the first night un- 
molested. On the next day she resumed her wander- 
ings and her vain efforts to find a way which might 
lead her out of the forest or to an encounter with 
some of its human inhabitants. 

Night came on again and found her still wandering. 
She had in some sort mitigated the pangs of her 
hunger by eating the bark of trees and roots of 
edible herbage which she found here and there. 

On this night she was aroused from her sleep by 
an attack of wolves. She escaped from their fangs 
after a fierce battle ; but with many a wound on her 
person, and with her face fearfully lacerated. 

With a fierce and stubborn tenacity of life she wan- 
dered on for days, until her chance steps carried her 
within the great park of Zurichbold. 

Years had elapsed since she had fled from that 
park, in itself a forest, yet she had not long returned 
when she recognised the truth, and, with a cry of 
surprise and joy, threw herself upon the ground, 
saying: 

“Fate has led me back to Zurichbold!’’ 

Recovering strength somewhat, after being thus 
prostrate for a time, she arose, though very weak of 
frame, resolved to see Prince Eustace, and to sell to 
him one secret—the secret of the loss an:1 existence 
of his.son, and to retain another secret—that which 
pertained to Sir Edred and Sada Probstar—to be sold 
to Sir Edred, if she found Prince Eustace of too 
honourable a nature to purchase her silence, 

‘l'he days of peril and privation through which she 
had just passed, and from whose horrors she had 
barely escaped with life, had not softened her merce- 
nary and treacherous nature. Chancing to stoop over 
a pool to drink, on the day after her escape from the 
wolves, she had seen reflected all that the fangs and 
claws of the savage beasts had left of a face she had 
ever deemed most beautiful; and all that was left un- 
mutilated and not lacerated into a horror were the 
ae black eyes, and there was a glare of despair in 
them. 

And this horror, if we may so call the aspect of her 
mutilated features, had increased; so that when she 
gazed into the depths of a dark basin of one of the 
= fountains, and saw them reflected as in a mirror, 

ena Richt groaned with rage and despair. 

“T can never gain access to the. prince with. this 
horrible face!” she said. “ All whom I .may meet 
will fly from me, believing I am smitien with sore 








dreadful and contagious malady. I must hide my 
face; but with what? The thorns and brambles of 
the forest have robbed me of nearly all my clothing 
that was not torn off by the wolves!” 

For atime the wretched woman knew not what to 
do, but near the fountain she found a faded old shaw], 
and also a heavy, well-worn veil, left there or thrown 
away by their former owner. 

With these she was able to partly cover her shreds 
and tatters, and wholly to conceal her swollen, fester- 
ing, and lacerated visage, and was able, as was told 
iu the preceding chapter, to gain access to the private 
audience chamber of the prince. 

“JT am Lena Richt,” she said, while all stared in 
wonder at her. “ You are Prince Eustace, you are 
Sir David Orleton, and you are Count Charles of Karl- 
denburg. This chamberlain I remember well too ; 
he is Jacob Lillschamp. None of you can recognise 
the once handsome face of Lena Richt in this muti- 
lated countenance.” 

“No,” said Sir David ; “but if you are Lena Richt, 
the daughter of Zuleme Richt, I once cut out a tumour 
from your shoulder. The operation left a scar of re- 
markable shape——” 

“See it,” interrupted the woman, baring her 
shoulder with the fierce energy of her nature, and re- 
vealing @ cicatrix upon it of peculiar shape, a cross 
resting on acréscent. “You cut out the tumour on 
your birthday, when I was twelve years old.” 

“ She is Lena Richt,” said Sir David, “ and her face 
has been lacerated by the teeth and claws of some 
animal—wolves, she says, and I see no cause to doubt 
her assertion. Why are you here, woman?” 

“ To speak alone with Prince Eustace.” 

** You are in great need of food and rest,”’ said Sir 
David, for the prince had not sufficiently recovered 
from his surprise to conduct the conversation. 

“Tam strong enough to ask his full pardon for the 
wrong I did,” replied Lena, boldly. 

“1 know of no injury that you have done to me or 
mine, unfortunate woman,” said Prince Eustace, with 
forced calmness, for he already partly suspected the 
truth. 

“T fled from Zurichbold, some nine years ago, with 
your infant son Egbert.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the prince. 
that ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you dare ask me to pardon you for so in- 
famous a crime?” cried the prince, staggered by her 
bolduess. 

“Yes ; since the child lives, and I alone can enable 
you to regain him.” - 

“ My son—my Egbert—my boy is alive ?” exclaimed 
the prince, clinging to the arm of Sir David, in great 
agitation. 

“Be calm, my lord! Chamberlain, go into the 
ante-room and see that no one is admitted while this 
interview holds. I need not command so discreet a 
person as you are to keep secret all that has been 
said here.” 

“ My life for my silence, Sir David,” replied the 
chamberlain as he withdrew. 

“Woman,” continued the prince, “you ask for 
full pardon for all the wrong that you have done. 
Restore to me my lost boy, and not only will I pardon 
you but I will also load you with-——” 

“Not so fast, my lord,” interrupted Sir David, 
whose age, office, and close friendship gave him the 
right tospeak at any time. ‘Make no rash promises. 
This woman is undoubtedly a mercenary and cunning 
person, The wolves have not clawed all the evil out 
of her eyes, at least. Let her name her terms, for of 
course she is here for that purpose.” 

“Of course I am,” boldly replied Lena. “Iknow 
that my crime merits death at the stake, by the laws 
of the empire, and here Prince Eustace is absolute 
master. I have confessed my crime. I repeat the 
confession. I fled with the infant prince at the insti- 
gation of Baron Senlis 

“Ha! then my belief in his complicity was cor- 
rect!” remarked the prince. 

‘“‘ Yes, my lord. But I feel faint” began Lena, 
whose iron strength began to give way, 

** Here are food and wine—a brought in for 
ourselves just before you entered,”’ said Sir David 
as he before the woman a small table on 
which was a large silver salver loaded with refresh- 
ments. 

The starving woman ate with a ravenous appetite, 
the three nobles conferring apart, though there was 
a grim smile upon the face of Sir David as he now and 
then glanced towards her. 

‘ - thought, thongh he was careful tosay nothing 
aloud: 

“She is killing herself almost as surely as if she 
were eating and drinking poison, Having been so 
nearly dead from hunger, this voracious eating, com- 
bined with the inflammation of her hurts, will 
speedily put her in her grave. Why warn her? She 
does nat deserve to live. The generous prince will 


“You confess 








forgive her and make her rich if she will but tell him 
where he may find his lost boy. The boy may be 
dead now, and she may know it well. Let her eat. 
At least she will live long enough to give us @ clue 
to the secret, real or pretended.” 

“T am ready to e terms now,” said Lena, after 
her feast. “True, I have lost my beauty, but life 
still has its pleasures—that of eating and drinking, 
for instance.” 

“Go on with your confession,” commanded the 

rince, whose terrible agitation was well concealed 

eath an assumed calmness. “ You fled with my 

boy, at the instigation of Senlis Van Arden of Karl- 
wold!’ ‘ 

“ Yes, my lord; he was toreward me heavily with 
gold when the babe should be in his power,” con- 
tinued Lena Richt. “But I aspired to more than gold. 
I aspired to be Baroness of Karlwold.” 

“ Aha!” said Sir David, grimly. 

“T did not know then, as I do know now,” resumed 
Lena, “that Lady Sada Probstar—she who, thirty-five 
years ago, vanished so mysteriously with young 
Prince Richard, the brother, the elder b: r of 
your highness—had in the same ‘manner red to 
become Baroness of Zweibrudden, and therefore fled 
with the infant Prince Richard, to deliver him to 
Baron Hermann.” 

“ Ha!” again ejaculated Sir David, amazed at this 
assertion, and staring at the bold speaker. . 

“Tt is true, and I may speak of that hereafter, Sir 
David. I say I did not know that when I abducted 
Prince Egbert I was — the same deed already 
done by Sada Probstar. I fled with the infant boy 
of your highness, concealed him in a safe place, then 
went to Baron Senlis for my reward. I told him the 
boy was dead, and he paid me the reward he had 
promised, but then sought to slay me by stealth. He 
desired my death to regain the gold, as well as to re- 
move the accomplice of his su crime. He failed 
to harm me, then I told him that the child still lived, 
and that unless he, Baron Senlis, made me his wife, 
gave me the title of Baroness of Karlwold, with a 
liberal share of his baronial revenues, I would go to 
the imperial court, place the child at the foot of the 
throne, and denounce Senlis Van Arden as a child- 
stealer. He laughed in my face, and bade me do my 
worst. I left him, intending to carry out my threat, 
after I should have restored the child to your high- 
ness, and obtained your pardon for the deed.” 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, did you not so act?” 
demanded the prince. “I would have pardoned you. 
Great Heaven, woman, what years of sorrow and 
suffering to me and to my wife your return with my 
boy would have prevented !” 

“I came not near your highness,” replied Lena, 
“because I had not the child to bring with me.” 

“Ah!” sighed Prince Eustace. 

“ When I returned to those to whom I had confided 
the care and concealment of the child,” said Lena, 
“T learned that they, ignorant of the child’s origiv 
and impatient of my long absence, had sold it.” 

“To whom? To whom?” cried Prince Eustace. 

“To him with whose wife I saw the boy not two 
months since. But the name and rank of that man, 
and where the son of your highness be found, I 
will not reveal until from your own hand I shall have 
noted full pardon for my crime and ten thousand 

ucats. 

“ Pardon and the ducats you shall have when my 

lost boy, with indubitable proof that he is my sop 
Egbert, is before me,” replied the prince. 
» “You can foree no imposition upon us in this mat- 
ter,” remarked Sir David. “The children of the 
Altenburgs, descended from Her Highness the 
Dowager Princess Velina, ever bear——” 

“Baron Hermann’s Seal,’” interrupted Lena, 
sharply. “On the bosom of the lad, whose hand was 
clasped in my own less than two months ago, is the 
birth-mark you could not imitate, Sir David, were 
you to try.” 

* That is true. ‘Baron Hermann’s Seal’ cannot 
be imitated,” remarked Sir David, who thén added 
in thought: “ As only the Altenburgs descended from 
Princess Velina should bear that mark, it is a mystery 
beyond my fathoming why our babe of the ‘Iron 
Hand’ inn has it.” 

“Who were those to whom you confided the child?” 
asked Prince Eustace. 

“T will give no clue until my torms are granted,” 
replied Lena, 

“Secrets less important have been forced from 
stronger lips than yours, woman,”’ said Count Charles, 
speaking to her for the first time, and in a cold, terri- 
ble voice. “ Wereyou, Nephew Eustace, a man like 
him whose son you are, it would not be many minutes 
ere this cri and the thumb-screw were made ac- 
quainted.” 

“ His Highness Prince Eustace has never used tor- 
ture upon any one,” said Sir David, mildly, but firmly- 
“ The iron rule of Prince Egbert the Bold ceased wheo 
Prince Eustace became Grand Duke of Zurichbold. 


” 
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Count Charles shrugged his shoulders, as if pity- 
ing such tenderness of heart, but Lena Richt ex- 
claimed ; a : 

«No torture can wring from me a secret I desire to 
keep. What have I to live for if I have no gold? 
Can I with this destroyed face purchase favour ? Who 
will employ me, now that I have confessed the deed ? 
Torture! I scorn all youcan do. I might die onthe 
rack, or at the stake, but my secret would die with 
me. My full pardon and ten thousand ducats, and 
safe departure from the dukedom. No more, no less. 
That assured, and I will tell your highness where I 
last saw your son Egbert.” 

“He was well when you saw him, less than two 
months ago?” 

“ As hale and hearty a lad as any in Europe, and 
one of whom an emperor would be proud to say , 
‘This is my son!’ ‘There’s nothing less noble than 
Altenburg and Karldenburg in his face, and he has all 
the courage that was his grandfather's and the wisdom 
men say is yours, your highness. Noble, true, and up- 
right he is, and theman whohas reared him isa great 
and honourable gentleman.” 

“Enough,” cried the prince as he seated himself 
before a secretaire and began to write. “I willhave 
my way in this matter, Orleton——” 

“And lose your ducats,” said Sir David, grimly. 

“And rob the stake of a villanous wretch,” re- 
marked Count Charles, twirling his pointed moustache, 

‘We take the risk,” replied the prince, in the 
haughty tone of a sovereign whose will was law. 

The two nobles remained silent, and the prince 
soon turned to Lena, saying as he tossed a scroll of 
parchment into her lap: 

“ There is our full pardon, as Grand Duke of Zurich- 
bold, for all misdeeds whatsoever that you may have 
done against us, Lena Richt. Here is an order upon 
our treasurer for ten thousand ducats, payable upon 
demand.” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIA., 

Crvuet AmusEMENT.—There is much talk of a 

certain Battle of Dorking. Surely the contest so 

named is illegal. Is not the “ Battle of Dorking ” 
a cock-fight P—Punch, 


COMMERCIAL INSTINCT. 

Dugald: “ Did ye hear that Sawney McNab was 
ta’en up for stealin’ a coo?” 

Donald: “ Hoot, toot, the stipit bodie! Could he 
no bocht it an’ no paid for’t ?”—Punch. 

HARROWIN’ EATIN’. 
Scene :—Neighbourhood of Lord’s-Oricket Ground. 

Old Lady : «Good gracious! Mr. P’leeceman, wot 
ever is the matter ?” 

Policeman: ‘‘ Heton, mum, an undred an’ sixty.” 

Old Lady: “Eaten a hundred and sixty. The 
cannibals !”—Fun. 

Aw impatient Irishman called to his wife, ‘‘ Come, 
come, isn’t breakfast ready? I’ve had none since 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third day.” 
This is equal to the call of the stirring housewife, 
who aroused her maid at four o’clock with ‘ Come, 
Mary, get up! Here, ’tis Monday morning, to- 
morrow is Tuesday, the next day’s Wednesday— 
half the week’s gone, and nothing done yet!” 

Rea SoorusayveErs v. SHam.—A popular novelist 
writes, “ is never more roaring laughter than 
at a dinner of parsons.’ A classical scoffer remarks 
that the British Augurs are superior to the 
hypocrisy admired in the Augurs of Rome. We 
neutralise the scoff by retorting that an honest man’s 
laugh and a humbug’s are as different as the 
laughter of Man and of the Hysena.—Punch. 

CAVALRY CRITICISM. 

Adjutant (to riding-master): “Ah, there’s Mr. 
Quickstep!” (Who had just exchanged into the 
regiment from. the infantry.) ‘How does he get 
on ?”? 

_ Riding-master : “ Well, sir, I think he’s the hos- 
siest gen’leman afut—and the futtiest gen’leman on 
a hos that everI met with since I’ve been in the 
reg’ment!””—Punceh. 

BABY LANGUAGE. 

We are always ready to say a good word for mo- 
dest merit ; and it is therefore with unusual plea- 
sure that we draw public attention to—in other 
words confer immortality upon this infant pheno- 
menon, mentioned in the advertising colums of the 
Telegraph last week :— 

WANTED a nurse fora child two months oid, who 

speaks English and French. Good references, etc. 
A babe of two months, speaking English and French 
would require a companion rather than a nurse, we 
should think. “To be sure the advertisement may 
be intended to mean “a nurse who speaks English, 
etc.” In that case the baby can’t speak English— 
and its friends clearly can’t write it !—Fun. 

“ WANTED, A FEW FINE ACTIVE YOUNG MEN!” 


‘of recruits is to be increased from 5 feét 4} inches 
to 5 feet 5 inches. 

It’s all very well to raise the standard, but will 
the recruits flock to it? They don’t so much object 
to the flag, but the colours they like best are the 
colours John Bull’s money—the yellow of the 
sovereign, and the white of the pay shilling. 

**No bounty, and no pension P—a short service, 
but not a merry one!” 

Hm !—as the Chelsea prophet says. That old 
fisher of men, Sérgeant Kite, might be a thundering 
liar, but he gorged his gudgeon. Cardwell can’t. 

its won't rise to his present bait. He must 
try a new cast, and a fresh fly.—Punch. 








BY THE RIVER. 





Frow down, oh, musical river! 

Oh, golden tangle of streams, 
Flow down to the summer sea, 

Drifting the Rose of the Morn to me 
Flow, an ripple, and roll for ever, 

Through this beautiful land of my dreams! 


I hear the light feet of the hours, 

In the corridors of the dawn— 
The breezy thrill of her lattice flowers 

Rains down on the shadowy lawn, 
Honey and petal, in perfumed showers; 

I see the wraith of her old gray towers 
’Gainst the purple of twilight drawn— 

The winds are awake in her garden bowers, 
But the love of my life dreams on! 


I watch by thy moon led billow, 
I lie on thy glimmering sands, 
Thy cold white arms my pillow, 
My brown locks kissed with the dew; 
I watch her turrets against the blue, 
And wait for the gleam of her rosy hands 
To kindle her casement anew ! 
Oh, river of-love and delight, . 
Roll down with the radiant hours ; 
When her fair face shines out, the waste desert 
of night 
Shall blossom in sunlight and flowers ! 


Lo! a light at her lattice gleams, 
Like the torch of a sinking star, 
And the passionate odours that haunt my dreams 
Breathe over the world from afar ; 
They mix with dreams divine, 
In the mystical chalice of sleep, 
Like the blush and flavour of antique wine 
The tankards of Pompeii keep. 


I drink of the vintage of morn, 
From ome of purple and gold ; 

I quaff to light of her wonderful eyes, 
in the odours and colours of Paradise ; 

And the-beautiful raptures within me born, 
Like the roses of Heaven unfold. 

Oh, river of love and delight, 
Flow down to the summer sea! 

Roll on to the noon, and melt into the night 
That.giveth my darling to me! 2 k's 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION OF THE Fa. 
—The preparation of the fig for market is so simple 
that any family, having the trees, can succeed. It 
requires no sugar or syrup; as the fruit dries it 
forms its own sugar. The greatest trouble is in 
gathering. If picked by hand it will be found a 
tedious process. The best plan is to hold a sheet 
under the tree, then shake the tree hard enough to 
make the ripe fruit fall. Do not place the sheet 
upon the ground, as the ripe figs will burst open 
and be ruined for drying. Prepare a bath of strong 
ley that will swim an egg, have this near the boiling- 
— Put the figs in a basket, dip them in the ley 

or two minutes, then.dip in clear water. The rea- 
son for putting them in ley is to destroy the acrid 
gum in the skin, also to nge the colour of the 
le fig; let the fruit drip a short time, and it is 
for drying. If dried in the open air, hurdles 
should be made with marrow slats, upon which to 
place the fruit. Keepin the sunshine. The second 
day you can flatten the figs by pressing them with 
the hand; the hurdles, with the fruit on them, must 
be placed under shelter at night, or when it rains. 
An objection to drying in the open air is, that a fly 
lays eggs in the fruit, and in a short time they be- 
come wormy. This can, however be obviated b 
heating them in an oven or stove just hot 
to destroy the vitality of the egg, but. not. hot enough 
to candy the fruit. . It requires a little practice to 
know when the fruit is dry ; it should be softenough 
to pack close in a box with moderate pressure ; it 
keeps much better packed close, and is freer from 
the attack of insects. The boxes should contain 
from ten to fifteen pounds. Use oak, cypress, or 








A War-office order has directed that the height 





gum, as pine will impart a turpentine taste to the 





fig. The best and most expeditious plan is to dry 
them in a drying house erected for that purpose. 








STATISTIOS. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF THE ARMY AT Home.—A War- 
office return, dated the 2nd of March, gives an ac- 
count of the total strength of the regular and anxi- 
liary forces in each military district in Great Britain. 
Ireland is not included. In the home district the 
number of regular forces of all ranks is returned at 
7,753 ; south-eastern district, 18,839 ; southern, 
10,190 ; western, 6,339; eastern, 3,766; northern, 
7,415 ; Woolwich, 6,959 ; Aldershott, 11,785; North 
Britain, 3,623 ; Shoeburyness, Ordnance Survey, etc., 
1,218; Channel Islands, 1,110—making a total of 
73,997. ‘The total is composed as follows: Cavalry, 
8,726 ; Royal Horse ng 1,917 ; Royal Artillery, 
11,553; Royal Engineers, 3,537; Infantry, 45,619 ; 
Army Service Corps, 2,082; Hospital Corps, 563. 
The auxiliary forces are returned as 339,080—viz., 
16,566 Army Reserve, 114,580 Militia, 14,041 Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, 193,893 Volunteers, distributed 
thus—home district, 52,382 ; south-eastern, 14,750 ; 
southern, 12,409; western, 40,173; eastern, 22,008 ; 
northern, 125,516 ; Woolwich, 2,086 ; North Britain, 
61,436 ; Channel Islands, 8,313. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

NEARLY all the missing pieces of the Colonno 
Vendéme have been recovered. It is thought the 
column can be exactly restored. 

Durtine last year the sum of 5,995,121/. 6s. 6d. 
was deposited in the post-office savings’ banks of 
this country. At the end of last year there was a 
balance of 15,099,1041. 0s. 8d. due to depositors. 

RapHAEL’s “Madonna del Libro” was recently 
sold at Perugia for 16,000 dollars. It was bought 
by _ Empress of Russia as a present to her hus- 

and. 

A War-orrice return shows that last year sixty 
gentlemen were appointed by purchase to regiments 
as cornets and ensigns. They paid 38,4301. for their 
commissions. 

THE United States Government is about to make 
a very thorough investigation into the Gulf Stream 
off the eastern coast of America, with an examina- 
tion of the Straits of Magellan and a part of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Ir is said that a tourist travelling continuously 
without any stoppage can now go round the world 
in eighty days, making the entire journey byrailway 
and steamship, and by way of Liverpool, the Suez 
Canal, Ceylon, Singapore, Hong-Kong, Yokohama, 
San Francisco, and Pacific Railway. 

His Royal Highness Prince Arthur having now 
attained his majority, it is supposed that a Parlia- 
mentary grant will SS shortly asked for him, and 
that, according to precedent, it will be 15,000). a 
year. As officers of his household have already been 
gazetted, some surprise is-expressed that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have as yet made no proposal on 
the subject. 

INCREASE OF THE STANDARD HeIGuT FOR ReE- 
cruItTs.—An order has been received at Woolwich 
from the War-office, directing that the standard 
height of recruits enlisted for general service or any 
special regiment, shall be increased from 5ft. 4}in. 
to 5ft. 5in. Nothing is said with reference to Royal 
Artillery drivers, but it is presumed that in their 
cage the standard will remain as at present—dft. din. 
and upwards, 

Nuw EQuEsTRIAN STATUE OF THE PRINCE CoNn- 
soRT.—Mr. Bacon, the sculptor, has completed his 
model of an equestrian statue of Prince Albert, 
which he was commissioned by the City of London 
to execute for the adornment of the open space at. 
the west end of the Holborn Viaduct. ‘The Prince 
is represented in the full uniform of a field-marshal, 
his head uncovered, and his plumed hat held in the 
right hand. 

Lorp SANDHURST’s complaint of the extreme 

outh of many of the soldiers who are sent to India 
ce been met very speedily by the Government. In 
the House of Lords Lord Northbrook announced 
that no soldiers under 20 years of age would in 
future be sent to India. The Government hope to 
be able to obtain a sufficient number of older men 
to supply the yearly reliefs without departing from 
the prMent system of offering bounties. 

Tux following will, in all probability, be the sta- 
tions of the cavalry in Great Britain during the 

i iz., 2nd Dragoon Guards, Aldershot; 3rd 
Dragoon Guards, Brighton and Shornctiffe; 4th 
Dragoon Guards, Manchester ; Sth Dragoon Guards, 
York ; 7th Dragoon Guards, Norwieh and Ipswich ; 
2nd Dragoons (Scots Greys), Edinburgh ; 7th Hus- 
sars, Aldershot; 9th Lancers; Maidstone, Walmer, 
and Shorncliffe; 10th Hussars, Colchester; 12th 
Lancers, Hounslow, etc. ; 13th Hussars Leeds. etc. ; 
and 19th Hussars, Aldershot, 
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